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Sunrise  construction 

Early  Sunday  morning , 
while  most  students  slept , 
North  Charles  Street  was 
partially  closed  down ,  enabl¬ 
ing  construction  workers  to 
raise  the  main  foundation  of 
the  pedestrian  footbridge. 

The  process,  which  took 
several  hours,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  final  stages 
in  Loyola's  master  plan  to 
unify  it's  campus  and  to 
create  a  safer  pedestrian  en¬ 
vironment. 

=Erik  Batt 


Admissions 

requirements 

upgraded 


by  Maria  Locraft 

News  Staff  Reporter 

Loyola’s  admissions  standards  are  in¬ 
creasing  along  with  the  amount  of  ap¬ 
plications  received  by  the  Admissions 
Oflice.  Last  year’s  freshman  class  was  to 
remain  about  the  same  size  as  1987's,  but 
350  more  applications  were  received  by 
the  Admission  Oflice.  According  to 
William  Bossemeyer,  Loyola  Colleges' 
Director  of  Admissions,  "Something  had 
to  give." 

The  guidelines  for  acceptance  into 
Loyola  arc  as  follows:  the  student  should 
have  received  all  B's  in  high  school,  been 
in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  graduating 
class,  and  have  scored  500  or  better  on 
both  sections  of  the  SATs.  If  a  student 
meets  these  requirements,  they  may  be 
accepted  by  early  admissions.  These 
more  stringent  guidelines  require  every 
condition  to  be  met.  If  anything  is  miss¬ 
ing.  the  Admissions  Oflice  will  request 
the  prospective  student’s  seventh 
semester  grades. 

Approximately  2500  of  the  3000  ap¬ 
plicants  were  deferred  last  year,  which 
means  they  were  asked  for  their  seventh 
semester  grades.  The  deferred  applica¬ 
tions  are  not  analyzed  against  standards. 
Judging  depends  on  die  spaces  available 
in  the  freshman  class  and  how  many  ap¬ 
plicants  there  are.  Students  are  com¬ 
pared  to  each  other.  With  this  many 
students  applying,  Bossemeyer  said, 
‘many  students  turned  down  could  han¬ 
dle  the  curriculum.  There  is  just  not 
enough  space." 


Although  the  selection  committee 
judges  applicants  first  by  their  grade 
point  average,  the  SATs  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  decision  making.  “We 
know  the  test  is  the  exact  same  for 
everyone.  It  has  not  changed,’  said 
Bossemeyer  Loyola  uses  the  standard¬ 
ized  test  as  a  measure  of  die  freshman 
class. 

In  1982  the  Board  of  Trustees  set  a 
goal  that  applicants  would  score  1 100  on 
the  SATs.  The  five  year  plan  was  ideally 
to  be  reached  in  1987  or  1988.  Since  1982 
the  freshman  class  has  expanded  from 
650  to  850  people.  Without  the  expan¬ 
sion  Bossemeyer  said,  “we  could  have 
reached  that  goal."  The  expansion  of  the 
freshman  class  gave  more  students  with 
lower  SAT  scores  die  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  Loyola,  consequently  lowering  die 
average  score.  Last  year’s  freshman  class 
had  an  average  SAT  score  of  1084  and 
1987’s  average  score  was  1067. 
Bossemeyer 'thinks  we'll  be  at  1 100  SATs 
perhaps  in  a  year  or  so." 

Grades  are  not  standardized  because 
there  are  different  grading  systems  and 
levels  of  programming  in  high  schools. 
However,  grades  are  the  best  standard 
for  judging  how  a  student  will  do  at 
Loyola.  “Grades  measure  aptitude,  in¬ 
terest,  motivation,  and  study  habits  of 
students,  which  arc  important  during  the 
first  year  of  college,"  said  Bossemeyer. 
Grades  arc  a  more  complete  measure  of 
the  students  than  the  SATs. 


M  D 

regulates 

waste 

disposal 


by  Kim  Hitsclbcrgcr 

Assistant  News  Editor 

Medical  pollution  in  the  Chesapeake 
lay  has  caused  much  worry  among 
.1  ary  land  residents,  and  a  new  set  of 
trict  regulations  has  been  passed  in  the 
Maryland  Legislature. 

According  to  Ray  Feldmann  of  the 
vl  ary  land  Department  of  Health,  the 
iroblcm  of  medical  waste  in  the  bay 
legan  in  August  when  three  empty- 
yringes  washed  up  onto  Ocean  City 
ie aches.  These  were  sent  to  a  laboratory 
n  Baltimore  to  be  analyzed,  and  were 
found  to  be  free  from  disease. 

Later  in  the  summer,  there  were 
‘several  different  incidents"  where 
medical  waste  washed  into  the  Inner 
Harbor  This  waste  consisted  of  needles 
and  syringes.  These  were  also  analyzed, 
and  two  were  found  to  contain  infections: 
one  contained  hepititis  bacteria,  and  one 
had  traces  of  HIV  antibodies,  which  can 
develop  into  the  AIDS  virus. 

Feldmann  explained,  “The  problem  of 
medical  waste  did  not  pose  a  serious 
health  risk  "  He  said  that  “virtually,  the 
only  risk  is  to  small  children*  who  might 
pick  the  needles  up,  and  accidentally 
prick  themselves.  Other  risks  that  might 
have  been  presented  by  the  syringes  were 
not  because  they  had  been  exposed  to 
sun,  water  and  air  for  extended  periods 
ol  time,  which  killed  the  bacteria. 

Because  of  the  problem  of  this  waste  in 
Maryland  waters,  a  new  set  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  die  disposal  of  this  waste  was 
passed  in  Annapolis  on  September  27. 
These  new  regulations  do  two  things; 
first,  they  require  medical  facilities  to 
keep  records  of  medical  waste  disposal,  , 
including  what  is  disposed  of,  how  and 
w here  is  it  disposed  of,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  it.  Secondly,  the  new  law 
imposed  still  lines  of  $500  to  $25,000, 
and  can  include  a  prison  term  for  anyone 
who  disposes  of  waste  in  an  improper 
fashion. 

Feldmann  commented  that  these 
regulations  were  proposed  by  Governor 
S,  haefer,  w  ho ‘became  very  much  aware 
lot  die  problem)  in  August. 

Elizaljcth  Volz,  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Oflice.  headed  up  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  die  problem,  and  said  that  a 
‘report  is  being  prepared.  She  also  said, 
-\\  ,  have  not  filed  any  charges,  and  there 
no  charges  pending.’  but,  ‘I  really 
,  ;,n’i  comment  on  the  investigation."  un- 
i,|  the  report  is  finished  and  released. 

Although  then  have  been  these  m- 
,  ,denls  of  medical  waste  in  Maryland 
Feldmann  said,  ‘We  really 
luts.-ii'i  had  the  simc  kinds  of  problems 
were  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
1 1,  vi id  that  anyone  who  sees  waste  in  the 
water  should  call  the  local  health  depart¬ 
ment  and  they  will  come  pick  it  up.  ' 


AIDS  hits  more  population  groups 


AIDS  contracted  on  the  fob 


by  Bronwyn  Emmett 

News  Staff  Reporter 

The  number  of  people  who  have 
contracted  AIDS  as  an  occupational 
disease  has  been  increasing,  said  Ruth 
H  Berger,  a  health  science  specialist 
working  for  the  Department  ol  Labor 
in  the  Office  of  Workers  Compensa¬ 
tion  Programs.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  strikes  down  2  to  3 
federal  employees  per  month. 

The  majority  of  people  who  con¬ 
tract  AIDS  as  an  occupational  disease 
includes  research  workers  and  rescue 
professionals:  fire  lighters  and 
paramedics.  ‘There  are  a  small 
number  of  cases  caught  be  federal 
employees  forced  to  travel  into  high 
risk  countries,"  Berger  said. 

Workers  who  contract  the  disease 
on  the  job  are  eligible  for  federal  com¬ 
pensation.  ‘If  such  an  employee  does 
contract  AIDS  they  must  prove, 
within  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
actually  contracted  it  while  working," 
she  said.  ‘Documentation  of  an  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  AIDS  virus  must  be 
available .’ 

“At  limes,  even  if  a  person,  upon 
contraction  of  a  dangerous  disease, 
knows  that  he  didn’t  get  it  on  the  job, 
he  will  still  try  for  federal  benefits. 
These  people  need  money  to  cover 
their  medical  bills  and  support  their 
families.  They  will  try  every  possibili¬ 
ty,"  she  said.  The  claims  examiner 
makes  the  final  eligibility  decision. 

Normal  injury  on  the  job  is  easy  to 
prove,  but  for  illnesses,  especially 
AIDS  since  it  is  sexually  transmitted, 
it  is  often  more  difficult  to  provide 
viable  documentation,  Berger  said. 

In  one  recent  case,  a  man  went  to 
Puerto  Rico  on  a  special  assignment. 


The  man  was  in  a  car  with  a  pregnant 
woman  when  she  went  into  labor. 
The  woman  didn’t  make  it  to  the 
hospital  and  the  man  was  forced  to 
deliver  the  baby  in  the  car. 

“The  woman  was  tested  for  AIDS 
at  the  hospital  and  found  positive," 
Berger  said,  "The  man  came  down 
with  preliminary  symptoms  three 
years  later."  This  case  offered  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  and  documentation  for  the 
man  to  receive  benefits,  she  said. 

“Several  government  employees 
have  died  of  AIDS  after  being  pricked 
by  a  needle  during  research.  These 
people  also  were  able  to  get  good 
documentation  of  the  incident,"  she 
said. 

“If  an  employee  qualifies  for  this 
federal  aid,  the  medical  report  is  given 
to  us,  and  wc  analyze  the  symptoms 
and  recommend  a  treatment,"  she 
said.  The  federal  government  pays 
approximately  $10,000  per  month  for 
medicine  for  one  AIDS  victim  alone." 

The  only  currently  available  treat¬ 
ment  of  AIDS  is  ADT.  AD  1  delays 
infection  and  deterioration  in  some 
cases.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
however,  this  treatment  doesn't  work, 
she  said. 

The  death  rate  of  AIDS  patients  is 
high,"  she  said.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
victims  die  within  one  year  in  spite  of 
ADT,  according  to  government 
statistics. 


The  majority  of  people  who- 
conlract  AIDS  as  an  occupational 
disease  include  research  workers 
and  rescue  professionals. 


Students  dangerously  unconcerned 


(CPS)  —  As  many  as  three  out  of 
every  one  thousand  college  students 
may  have  AIDS,  the  preliminary 
results  of  a  nationwide  study  involv¬ 
ing  20  campuses  show. 

The  results,  if  they  hold  up  when 
the  full  study  is  completed  in 
February,  would  indicate  students  are 
not  paying  much  attention  to  efforts  to 
gel  them  to  change  their  sex  habits 
and  mean  a  significant  portion  of  the 
American  student  body  is  at  risk  of 
catching  —  and  dying  of  —  AIDS, 
observers  say. 

“If  the  figures  hold  up,  there  is  more 
concern  than  we  had  anticipated," 
said  Dr.  Rolan  Zick,  director  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  health  center. 
“If  there  is  an  infection  rate  in  that 
range  then  students  will  simply  have 
to  start  paying  more  attention  to 
educating  themselves." 

“At  this  point,  the  numbers  are  so 
preliminary  it’s  practically  mean¬ 
ingless,"  cautioned  Anne  Sims  ol  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC). 
“Meaningful  estimates"  won't  be  pro¬ 
per  until  the  study  is  finished  in 
February. 

The  CDC,  along  with  the 
American  College  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  gathering  and  testing  1,000 
blood  samples  from  students  on  20 
campuses  for  other  medical  reasons  to 
see  how  far  AIDS  has  spread. 

Few  know  which  campuses  are  in 
the  study,  but  Tulane  and  Rutgers 
universities  as  well  as  the  universities 
of  Colorado,  Maryland  and  Georgia 
have  acknowledged  they’re  par¬ 
ticipating. 

AIDS  (Acquired  Immune  Defi¬ 
ciency  Syndrome)  is  caused  by  a  virus 
which  destroys  the  body’s  immune 
system.  The  virus  is  most  typically 
contracted  by  having  sex  or  sharing 
intravenous  needles  with  an  infected 


person,  or  by  contaminated  blood 
products.  There  have  been  more  than 
76,000  cases  reported  in  the  United 
States  since  1981,  with  43,000 
fatalities. 

Campus  lifestyles,  health  ad¬ 
ministrators  believe,  leave  students 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  disease. 

“Students  are  a  sexually  active 
group,"  said  Dr.  Florence  Winship  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  health 
center.  And  because  they  tend  to  be 
young  and  inexperienced,  ‘they  feel 
immune,  even  when  they  know  the 
problem’s  out  there." 

Many  students  objected  to  the 
CDC  study  when  it  was  proposed  last 
spring,  noting  they  would  never  know 
if  a  blood  sample  they  gave  at  their 
clinic  was  being  tested  or  if,  in  the 
end,  they  tested  positive  for  the 
disease. 

Still  others  worried  samples  could 
be  traced  back  to  the  donors.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  with  Rutgers  University, 
charging  the  school’s  participation  in 
the  survey  endangered  students' 
privacy. 

Through  it  all,  however,  the  CDC 
believed  the  study  was  worthwhile. 
Sims  contends,  ‘The  survey  will  help 
us  focus  our  elTorts." 

About  5,000  of  the  20,000  college 
blood  samples  to  be  tested  have  been 
processed,  Sims  said,  showing  a  rate 
of  about  three  cases  per  1 ,000 
students.  Sims  said  she  didn't  know 
from  which  campuses  die  samples 
came. 

The  only  thing  wc  can  show  Irom 
these  preliminary  results  is  that  there 
is  infection  on  college  campuses.  Col¬ 
lege  students  are  not  immune  from 
AIDS,"  Sims  said. 

continued  on  p.  3 


P 


eary 

by  Jill  Jasuta 

News  Staff  Reporter 


faked  Pole  discovery 


A  Loyola  instructor  claims  that 
Robert  Peary's  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole  in  1 909  was  a  fraud  because  he  Caked 
the  measurements. 

Dennis  Rawlins,  a  physics  instructor, 
historian  and  astronomer,  said  Peary 
came  within  121  miles  of  the  then- 
untouched  Pole.  ‘It  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  hoax  in  science,"  said  Rawlins. 

As  Rawlins  described  it,  when  Peary- 
thought  he  reached  the  Pole,  he  took  a 
sextant  reading  and  was  shocked  to  find 
he  was  almost  100  miles  away.  He  knew 
that  he  did  not  have  enough  time  or  food 
to  go  the  extra  miles  But  after  he  spent 
23  years  striving  for  the  Pole,  Peary 
wasn't  about  to  give  up  so  easily. 

So  he  did  what  seemed  simplest  —  he 
faked  the  measurements  that  would  be 


appropriate  if  he  had  been  at  the  North 
Pole,  and  submitted  them  to  the  National 
Geographic  Society  (NGS)  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  Caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  reach  the  North  Pole,  the  NGS 
neglected  to  thoroughly  examine  the  im¬ 
aginary  readings,  and  instead  quickly 
lauded  Peary  as  the  American  hero  who 
discovered  the  North  Pole. 

But  Peary  also  kept  his  original 
readings  listing  his  true  location,  and 
gave  them  to  his  daughter  before  his 
death  in  1920  This  slip  of  paper  was  hid¬ 
den  or  forgotten  for  over  half  a  century 
until  Rawlins  stumbled  on  it  last  year. 

After  rigourous  calculations,  Rawlins 
pinpointed  Peary's  northernmost  loca¬ 
tion  to  be  121  miles  from  the  Pole.  The 
NGS  recently  asked  modem  polar  ex¬ 
plorer  Robert  Lillesirand  to  investigate 
Rawlins’  calculations  and  conclusions. 


■Rawlins  has  cracked  a  code  that's  been 
sitting  there  for  80  years,’  Lillestrand 
said.  “I  couldn't  be  more  convinced  that 
he’s  right." 

With  Rawlins'  research,  the  idea  of 
fraud  was  reported  in  newspapers  in 
1988.  But  to  some  people,  it  was  not  a 
new  idea. 

Rawlins  described  the  same  theories  of 
Peary's  fraud  in  detail  in  his  1973  book, 
Peary  at  the  North  Pole:  Faet  or  Fulton ?  in 
which  he  wrote,  ‘[At  the  time  Peary 
claimed  to  have  readied  the  North  Pole) 

he  computed  the  complete  position  -  and 

thus  the  direction  and  hopelessly  great 
distance  to  the  Pole  —  probable  order  of 
magnitude  of  100  miles." 

The  NGS  and  The  New  York  Times, 
which  funded  Peary's  expedition,  were 
staunch  supporters  of  Peary’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  were  quick  to  reject  the  few 
ideas  of  fraud  brought  to  light  by  such 


S.O.S.  offers 
Scholarships 

by  Siobhan  O’Brien 

<4tiuion(  W/uit  Ediilot 

■  lira _ 

1  Him 

A  Timonium  company.  Schk^^ap 
Opportunity  Services  (S.O.S. ),  wifi  help 
students  find  financial  sources  at  any 
point  in  their  education.  Their  goal  is  to 
encourage  as  many  students  as  possible 
to  continue  their  education,  according  to 
director  of  S.O.S.,  Jeanette  Lagorio. 

The  company's  interest  is  not  aimed  at 
one  specific  group  of  students.  The  ser¬ 
vices  can  help  both  students  already 
enrolled  who  need  aid  to  stay  in  school,  as 
well  as  students  planning  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school. 

S.O.S.  offers  several  services  to  help 
students  become  aware  of  their  eligibility 
for  scholarships  and  what  money  is 
available  to  them.  S.O.S.  also  provides 
students  with  a  Guidance  and  Internship 
Package. 

The  most  popular  sen-ice  is  the 
Private  Financial  Aid  and  Research 
Report  which  costs  $55.  Each 
individual’s  application  is  reviewed  and  a 
Private  Financial  Aid  research  report  is 
compromised  “through  vigorous  hand  - 
and  computer  research,"  according  to 
Lagorio  Through  such  research, 
“S.O.S.  has  been  able  to  uncover  educa¬ 
tion  funding  sources  that  are  unknown  to 
most  of  the  general  public,"  added 
Lagorio.  In  each  report,  a  student 
receives  an  average  of  20  io25  sources  of 
private  educational  funding  for  which  to 
apply. 

continued  on  o.  3 


people  as  Rawlins.  The  National 
Geographic  magazine  even  featured  Peary 
on  the  cover  of  its  January  1988  centen¬ 
nial  issue. 

But  after  over  half  a  century  ,  this  sup¬ 
port  is  turning  into  skepticism.  The 
reason  for  the  shift,  the  NGS^ explained, 
was  Rawlins'  “new  evidence." 

But  Rawlins  claims  there  are  not  any 
ideas  that  were  not  contained  in  his  book 
more  than  15  years  ago. 

By  March  of  1988,  National  Geographic 
printed  their  first  article  that  questioned 
Peary’s  feat.  In  August,  the  Times  printed 
another  skeptical  article  Now,  the  fraud 
has  become  “front  page  news,*  receiving 
coverage  in  recent  issues  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  The  Washington  Post. 

Rawlins  has  little  respect  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society,  calling  it  a 
“joke  in  scientific  circles." 
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Obituary 

Varnhorn,  74, 
dies  at  St.  Agnes 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Varnhorn,  a  long¬ 
time  leather  and  profesor  of 
mathematics  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Baltimore,  died  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  on  Wednesday,  Nov  9, 
after  along  illness.  A  native  of 
Baltimore  and  long  a  resident  of 
Catonsvillc,  Dr.  Varnhorn,  74,  at¬ 
tended  Mount  St.  Agnes  High  School 
and  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege. 

She  received  her  doctorate  in 
mathematics  from  Catholic  Universi¬ 
ty,  Washington,  D  C.  in  1939  and  the 
same  year  joined  the  faculty  ofTnnity 
College,  D.C.,  where  she  taught 
mathematics  for  40  years  until  her 
retirement  in  1979  as  a  professor  and 
head  of  (he  college’s  mathematics 
department. 

In  1966  Dr.  Varnhorn  received  the 
Papal  Pro  Ecclesia  cl  Pontificc  award 
for  her  outstanding  contribution  to 
Catholic  education, 

Following  her  retirement  from 
Trinity  she  taught  courses  in 
mathematics  at  Loyola  College  and 
the  University  of  Baltimore  until 
1985. 

Dr  Varnhorn  was  a  member  ol  the 
Mother  Scion  Mission  Crusade  Unit, 
a  group  devoted  to  helping  needy 
Catholic  missions,  and  served  terms 
as  its  president  and  treasurer. 

She  is  survived  by  a  brother,  John, 
of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  a  nephew,  three 
aunts  and  several  cousins.  Funeral  ar¬ 
rangements  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Dr.  Varnhorn  taught  at  Loyola 
from  1981  to  1984 


Volunteering  can  help  community 


by  Erik  Batt 

News  Staff  Reports 

Campus  Ministries  is  asking  Loyola 
students  who  are  not  presently  involved 
in  public  service  work  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  helping  others  during  col¬ 
lege  and  to  volunteer  now. 

Sean  Walsh,  Director  of  Social 
Outreach  and  Volunteer  Services, 
reports  (hat  of  the  3,000  smdents  at 
Loyola  only  70  are  working  through 
Campus  Ministry's  oiT campus  volunteer 
program.  Walsh,  who  carnc  to  Loyola  in 
August  of  1986,  claims  that  Loyola  ‘has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  can  compete 
with  other  college's  volunteer  programs," 
but  that  it  is  improving. 

Walsh  believes  that  if  students  were 
aware  of  the  situation  of  die  needy  in  the 
world  and  the  positive  effects  that 
volunteers  have  on  the  people  they  help, 
"they  would  care  enough  to  do  something 
about  it." 

Fr.  Tim  Brown,  S.J.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Business,  supports  Walsh's  view 
in  the  importance  of  students  to  get  in¬ 
volved.  He  believes  that  true  Jesuit 
education  requires  students  participation 
in  public  service  volunteer  work. 

Volunteer  service,  according  to  Fr. 
Brown,  can  change  the  whole  way  that 


Write  for  the 
Greyhound 

Call  us  at 
x2352 


EARN  $300  FOR  4  DAYS  WORK! 

Male  College  Students  — * 

-  Aged  18-25  - 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine 
is  recruiting  students  for  research  project 

choose  to  work  1  of  2  days  a  week 

transportation  provided! 

verification  of  enrollment  required 
call  550-0044  to  register 
alter  5  pm  call  550-1973  BPRU  “-“-“-O' 


DAV  Thrift  Stores 

Quality  Used  Clothing  and 
Furniture  at  low,  low  prices! 
Every  Monday  College  Student  Day 


1300  E.  North  Ave 
2008  W.  Pratt  St. 
111S.  Eaton  St. 


235-2300 

233-6895 

276-1458 


20%  off  with  I.D. 


Classified  Ads 


RESUMES  —  Macintosh 
t  ompicr;  protcision.il 
"riling,  editing,  individual 
designs,  priming.  Idlers' 
FREE  DISK  STORAGE  for 

easy  updating  every 
lemeslrr'  Turn  the  srudem 
lesumc  inio  a  YOUNG 
PROFESSIONAL 
PRESENTATION'  THE 
RESUME  PLACE.  INC. 
Two  Locations: 

Downtown:  365-0880  and 
Calonsville:  744-4324.  Ex- 
perl  in  ltudenl  resumes.  In¬ 
vest  ia  your  future! 


Looking  to  hire  babysitter 
h<r  2  -little  girls  Weekends 
Call  Mrs  Hind  ales 

243-4399 


Nive  3-bedroom 
semidetached  Victorian 
tow n house  front  and  back 
porches,  large  rooms  back 
id  Loyola  Collegr  400  block 
of  Rossiter  Avenue. 
Available  in  December  Rrni 
$695.00  (negotiable). 
889-8038 


CLASSIFIEDS- 

1  he  biggest  bargain 


on  can 


lpus. 


For  Sale  -  19/7  Koro 

Granada.  48,000  miles 
G.«d  condition  $«W.  Call 
Ed  Klein  866-8358  alier  6 


IBM  Electric  Types* riter 

Good  condition  $45  00 
889-8036 


QUIKTYPE  -  7 

days' *>  eek .  Same  day  serv  ice 
available  542-2755  Ml. 
Washington  area 


Love  Wanted:  Two  outgo¬ 
ing  females  in  search  of 

romantic,  outspoken,  in¬ 
telligent,  eager  to  please  but 
not  wimpy,  sensual,  athletic, 
good-lcolung  collegiate  men. 
All  interested  parties  who 
ihink  ihei're  qualified,  please 
respond  to:  Love  Interests, 
cJo  The  Greyhound. 

HELP  WANTED:  Earn 
free  trip  and  cash!  Excellent 
sales  experience!  Ambitious 
sales  representative  needed 
for  major  tour  promoter  for 
spring  break  Slone  Balloon 
Travel  1-800-525-8267.  Ask 
for  Barbara  Isaacs 


ADOPTION:  Warm, 

secure,  childless  couple 
wishes  to  adopt  infant.  We 
can  help  with  your  medical 
and  legal  expenses.  Call  col¬ 
lect  301-656-2118  even- 
ings/wcciends  or  leave 
message  weekdays.  Alison 
and  David. 

STUDY  ABROAD  -  SPAIN: 

Spend  the  spring  semester 
with  a  serious  academic  pro¬ 
gram  in  sunny  Spain.  Con¬ 
sult  your  fellow  students 
Laura  Cederholm,  Patricia 
Drennam,  Monica  Gian- 
none.  Dawn  Kennedy,  who 
are  now  there.  International 
studies.  Si  Louis  Universi¬ 
ty,  221  N  Grand  Blvd.  Sl 
Louis.  MO  63103.  Toll  free 
number  1-800-325-6666 


WANTED:  Mechelli's 
Restaurant  and  Bar  is  seek¬ 
ing  bartenders,  waitresses, 
and  waiters  Full/Part-lime.  , 
Some  experience  needed  but ! 
will  uain  Call  685-0255. 
Ask  for  Leo  or  Linda 


CLASSIFIEDS 

The  biggest  bargain 
on  campus. 


ON  CAMPUS  TRAVEL 
REPRESENTATIVE  OR 
ORGANIZATION- 
NEEDED  TO  PROMOTE- 
SPRING  BREAK  TRIP  TO 
FLORIDA.  Earn  money, 
free  inps,  and  valuable  work 
experience.  Call  Intcr- 
campus  Programs 

1-800-433-7747. 


CLASSIFIEDS 
The  biggest  bargain' 
on  campus. 


TRAVEL  FIELD  OPPOR-’ 
TUNITY:  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while 
earning  money  and  free 
tnps  Campus  representative 
needed  immediately  for  spr¬ 
ing  break  trips  to  Florida  and 
South  Padre  Island.  Call 
Echo  Tours  1-800-999-4300. 


-  epi 

tative  Established  tour 
operator  seeks  local  represen¬ 
tative  to  help  promote  and 
sell  Spring  Break  Tours  to 
Cancun.  Acapulco,  and 
Bahamas.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive.  personable,  and 
work  10  hours  a  week.  Earn 
$3,000  average  phis  free 
trips  Call  800-225-3058 


an  individual  looks  at  the  world.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  volunleering,  Fr.  Brown 
says,  "exposes  the  student  to  differing 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  ways  of 
living."  He  believes  that  this  experience 
poses  a  great  challenge  to  the  students 
perception  of  the  world,  ‘especially  with 
regard  to  preconceived  opinions  and 
biases  about  other  people  and  cultures." 

Fr  Brown  doesn't  believe  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  volunteering  involves  just 
helping  the  poor,  rather  “that  the 
students  help  people  without  concern  for 
money."  He  claims  that  working  in  a 
tutoring  program,  a  soup  kitchen,  jail, 
coaching,  and  working  on  the  student 
newspaper,  are  good  ways  to  educate  the 
student  about  the  real  world. 

Recently  a  group  of  seven  student 
members  of  Pax/Christi  Loyola  traveled 
to  Staten  Island  with  Sean  Walsh  to  get 
first  hand  experience  of  the  problem  of 
the  homeless.  They  worked  with  Project 
Hostpilality,  an  overnight  shelter  for  the 
homeless  and  took  a  ‘no  thrills"  tour  of 
where  homeless  people  actually  live  on 
the  street. 


Ann  Cickot,  a  senior  member  of 
Pax/Christi,  claims  that  “seeing  where 
the  homeless  and  poor  actually  live  is  a  lot 
different  than  what  you  read  about  or 
even  see  when  volunteering  at  soup  kit¬ 
chens,"  She  claims  that  witnessing  first 
hand  the  bridges,  alley  ways,  and  burht 
out  buildings  that  street  people  call 
home,  caused  her  to  ‘get  angry"  and  want 
to  change  the  present  conditions  of  the 
poor. 

Ciekot  and  the  Office  of  Volunteer 
Service  and  Social  Outreach  “think 
globally  by  acting  locally."  Hunger 
Awareness  Week,  which  ended  last  night 
with  a  benefit  staff  and  faculty  variety 
show,  was  a  week  long  project  sponsored 
by  Campus  Ministries  which  aimed  at 
making  the  student  population  aware  of 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world. 

The  students  on  campus  are  also  in¬ 
volved  in  Project  Mexico,  blood  drives, 
parties  for  disabled  children,  and  raising 
money  for  needy  families  during  the 
Christmas  holiday.  Fr.  Brown  believes 
that  “Loyola  is  starting  to  move  in  the 
right  direction." 


Go  to  Belgium  for 
a  Year 

Leuven  Applications  Still 
Being  Accepted 

--but  not  for  long! ! 


Call  extension  2528  or  222a  or  stop 
by  College  Center  W176  for 
information. 


Special  Offer  to  Loyola  Affiliates 

PAY  NO  RENT 

’til  January  1989 

ROLAND  RIDGE  APARTMENTS 

ACT  NOW! 

2  months  FREE  RENT 

large  1  &  2  bedroom  apartments 
limited  number  available 

 call  now  366-6668 


Replace  Your  Glasses  With 

CONTACT  LENSES 

There's  a  Contact  Lens  For  You  For  Studying, 
Any  Sports,  Activity,  or  Just  Looking  Your  Best. 
Get  the  Facts  Now. 

EXTENDED  WEAR 


LENSES 

You  can  wear  for  weeks 
B  &  L,  AQUAFLEX,  CS1 
&  Hydrocurve  Soft  Lenses 
GAS  PERMEABLE 
Semi-Soft  Contact  Lenses 


EYE  EXAMINATIONS 
DAYTIME  OR  EVENING 
PHONE  243-8884 
ASK  ABOUT  30  DAY 
TRIAL 


Get  the  Professional  Care  of  a  Contact  Lens  Specialist 

DR.  BRUCE  HYATT 
OPTOMETRIST 

500  W  COLD  SPRING  LANE 

Between  Roland  Ave  &  N.  Charles/Qpp  Alonso's  Lounge 


How  to 
wrap  up 

your  holiday  bills.  . 

Become  a  Manpower  temporary. 

We  have  immediate  assignments 
with  good  weekly  pay.  And  fringe 
benefits.  Call  today. 

Columbia  997-0200 

We  will  be  open  all  day  596-0001 

Fridev,  Nov.  25th  from 

USS, rat  ©  MANPOWER’ 

.Qbs  TEMPORARY  SERVICES 


Community  Notes 


Community  Notes"  Policy:  As  a  community  service,  the  Greyhound  will  an¬ 
nounce  events  of  interest  to  the  Loyola  community.  Notes  will  not  be  accepted 
from  organizations  representing  capital  interests.  All  submissions  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  News  Editor  Items  must  be  double-spaced,  typed  in  paragraph 
form  using  complete  sentences.  Keep  items  as  brief  as  possible.  Deadline  is  Tues¬ 
day  at  5  p  m.  before  issue  date.  If  more  items  are  submitted  than  can  be  accom¬ 
modated,  the  News  Editor  will  select  those  to  be  used  on  the  basis  of  timelines, 
significance  and  previous  running  of  item.  The  News  Editor  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copies  submined. 

FICTION  READING 

1  he  Writing/Media  Department,  the  Humanities  Center  and  the  Maryland 
State  Arts  Council  will  sponsor  a  fiction  reading  by  Ann  Beattie  on  Wednesday, 
November 30  at  8:00  p.m.  in  McManus  Theatre.  The  reading  is  free  and  open 
to  all. 

SGA  MOVIE  SERIES 

Flic  SGA  will  present  “A  New  Life’  on  Friday,  December  2  and  Sunday, 
December4.  Friday  shows  will  be  held  at8:00p.m.  and  midnight  in  Knott  Hall 
02,  and  Sunday  shows  will  be  at  7:00  and  9:00  p  in.  in  McGuire  Hall.  The 
movie  is  free. 

“CLASSICAL  INTERLUDE” 

Loyola  College  students  and  faculty  will  present  “Classical  Interludes"  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  21.  This  varied  program  of  music  will  be  presented  in 
McManus  Theatre  at  7:30  p.m. 

DREAM  ANALYSIS 

The  Psychology  Club  will  sponsor  a  lecture  by  Fr.  Bill  Sncck  on  Dream  Analysis 
on  Tuesday,  November  29.  The  lecture  will  be  held  at  12: 15  in  Maryland  Hall 
200.  All  are  welcome. 

CIRCLE  K 

Have  some  free  time?  Volunteering  is  a  rewarding  experience  for  everyone.  Join 
Circle  K  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it!  Meetings  arc  every  Tuesday  during  ac¬ 
tivity  period  in  Jenkins  Hall  105.  Old  and  new  members  arc  welcome, 

BUSCH  GARDENS  AUDITIONS 

Performers  looking  for  a  chance  to  break  into  show  business  can  demonstrate 
their  talent  when  Busch  Gardens,  The  Old  Country  holds  auditions  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  3.  Auditions  for  singers,  dancers,  actors/actresscs,  musicians 
and  variety  artists  will  be  held  at  the  Hartke  Theatre,  Cadiolic  University  Cam¬ 
pus,  from  12  noon  to  4:00  p.m.  For  more  information  about  audition  re¬ 
quirements,  call  the  Busch  Gardens  entertainment  department  at  (804) 
235-3302. 

GETTING  A  FEDERAL  OR  STATE  JOB 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  will  present  a  workshop  on  “How  To  Get  a 
Federal  or  State  Job"  on  Wednesday,  November  30  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free,  but  registration  is  required.  For  details,  call  396-5394 

CALL  FOR  ESSAYS 

Forum,  Loyola's  non-fiction  literal-)’  magazine,  is  now  accepting  submissions  for 
its  spring  issue.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  submit  essays,  no  longer  than  five 
pages  in  length,  on  a  topic  of  their  choice.  For  more  information  and  applica¬ 
tions,  stop  by  (he  Writing  Department  or  Wl  76  in  the  College  Center.  Essays 
muse  be  submitted  by  December  2. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  LIFE 

On  Fri.  December  2  at  7:30  in  MD  Hall  200,  guest  speaker  .s  Molly  Kelly  Ex- 
ecuttve  Director  of  Pennsylvanians  lor  Human  Life.  This  is  the  3rd  pan  of  “De¬ 
fend  Life  Lecture  Scries. 

LAW  SCHOOL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Students  who  want  to  have  an  official  letter  of  recommendation  for  law  school 
sent  with  their  applications  and  who  have  completed  the  LSATs  musi  sign  up 

isf  .a,rre'ITa'"Comrnltlec  intervicw-  Thc  chart  ls  on  Dr  Abromaitis'  door 
W-126  in  thc  College  Center. 

SINGING  AUDITIONS 

Any  faculty,  stall'  or  students  interested  in  singing  die  National  Anthem  at 
Loyola  home  men’s  basketball  games  are  encouraged  to  audition.  Please  call 
Kelly  Portolese  in  Sports  Information  at  532-5014  for  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  LECTURES 

You  are  all  invited  to  attend  die  following  two  lectures  in  International  Business 
Mr.  Igor  Artemiev,  Head,  Trade  Polity,  Institute  of  World  Economy  and  In¬ 
ternational  Relations,  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  —  Moscow  USSR  will 
speak  on  Tuesday,  November  29.  1988  from  3:15-4:15  p.m.  in  McManus 
Theater.  A  reception  will  follow.  He  will  speak  in  “The  Soviet  Union  and  die  In¬ 
ternational  Trading  System."  Mr.  Harold  Zassenhaus,  Director,  Maryland  Of¬ 
fice  ol  International  Trade  will  also  speak  on  Thursday,  December  1  1988  from 
6:30-7  30  in  Knott  Hall  B-02  on  “Maryland  and  Global  Competition  A  recep¬ 
tion  will  precede  die  event  from  6:00-6:30.  Both  events  are  sponsored  by  thc  ScII- 
mger  School  of  Business  and  Management,  and  its  International  Business  Club 
which  serves  as  the  Loyola  Chapter  of  AIESEC,  the  student-run  international 
organization  with  university  and  college  chapters  in  67  countries  promoting  in¬ 
ternational  business  through  internships  and  other  activities. 


HOW  ARE  WE 
DOING? 

Reader  Survey 

We’d  like  to  know  what  you 
think. 

Please  rank  each  of  these  on  a  scale 
of  1-10,  with  10  being  the  highest. 


NEWS 
EDITORIAL 
BUSINESS 
LIFESTYLES 
SPORTS 


Content 

Issues 

Covered 

Visually 

Pleasing 

Please  return  this  to  our  office  in  the 
basement  of  Wynnewood,  room 
T4W. 


y>  - 
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News 


Languages  required 
graduation 


for 


(CPS)--lr's  easier  than  it  used  to  be  to  get 
into  college  without  having  any  foreign 
language  credits,  but  most  colleges  now 
make  it  harder  to  graduate  without  tak¬ 
ing  some 

In  a  survery  of  campus  language  re¬ 
quirements,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (ACE)  has  found  that  one  in 
12  colleges  has  increased  foreign 
language  graduation  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years. 

But  less  than  5  percent  of  the  nation’s 
community  colleges,  which  emphasize 
preparing  their  students  to  get  jobs,  re¬ 
quire  entering  students  to  know  a  foreign 
language  One  in  eight  required  that 
students  take  a  foreign  language  before 
graduating. 

The  authors  of  the  ACE’s  study,  called 
"International  Studies  for 
Undergraduates,  1987,"  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  find  (hat  75  percent  of  the 


U.S.'s  four-year  campuses  make  foreign 
language  courses  graduation  re¬ 
quirements. 

‘Enrollments  in  foreign  language 
classes  are  increasing,  at  a  time  when 
enrollments  in  general  are  only  holding 
steady,”  said  Richard  Brad  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  (MLA), 
apparently  unaware  that  scores  of  cam-, 
puses  have  had  to  cope  with  surprisel 
enrollment  increases  this  fall. 

Interest  in  foreign  language  study  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs. 

Brod  explained  that  language  re¬ 
quirements  were  more  common  before 
World  War  II .  "There  was  a  loosening  in 
die  1950's  and  60’s.  Then  there  was  a 
revival." 

A  1987  MSA  study  found  more  than  a 
million  students  were  enrolled  in 
language  courses  other  than  English  for 
die  first  time  in  14  years. 


Brod  attributes  the  increase  to  world 
trade  pressure.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
language  courses  —  which  have  obvious 
economic  benefits  to  budding  business 
people  —  have  enjoyed  the  biggest  leaps 
in  popularity.  MLA  figures  showed 
23,454  college  students  took  Japanese  in 
1986,  up  45.4  percent  from  16,127 
students  in  1983. 

The  number  of  students  taking 
Chinese  went  up  28.2  percent  in  the 
same  time  period,  from  13,178  students 
in  1986  to  16,891,  the  MLA  found. 

Spanish  and  French  remained  the 
most  popular  languages  with  high  school 
students,  the  MLA  report  determined. 

In  a  1987  report,  however,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Commission  of  the  States  found  that 
no  state  requires  a  foreign  language  for 
high  school  graduation. 


Vandalisms  occupy 
security 


by  Marybcth  Martorana 

News  Staff  Reporter 

Vandalism  seems  to  be  the  main  pro¬ 
blem  plaguing  security  at  Loyola. 

According  to  Mr.  Tabling,  head  of 
Security,  "Vandalism  is  a  serious  pro¬ 
blem,  the  whole  cmapus  is  being  tom 
up."  Vandalism  is  a  problem  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  manpower  and  staff  away  from 
security’s  other  responsibilities.  Tabling  j 
said  he  assigns  four  men  on  overtime  in  1 
Wynnewood  alone  to  put  an  end  to  the  ' 
pulling  of  lire  alarms  and  physical 
destruction  to  the  building. 

At  one  time  the  east  side  of  campus 
was  security’s  main  concern,  but  this 
year  it  is  the  west  side  of  campus  that 
demands  attention  from  security  officers. 

In  Wynnewood,  panels  from  tire 
elevators  have  been  pulled,  panels  from 
the  walls  have  been  broken,  and  smoke 
detectors  have  been  detached  from  the 
ceilings.  Tabling  attributes  this  van¬ 
dalism  to  the  excessive  drinking  that  is 
done  on  campus.  Cases  and  cases  of  beer 
are  confiscated  from  students  every 
weekend. 


VIOLATIONS  AS 
OF  NOVEMBER  11 


11  vandalisms 
11  alcohol  violations 
6  broken  gates 
4  fire  extinguishers 
stolen  (3  from  Wyn¬ 
newood,  1  from  Ham¬ 
merman) 

1  theft  from  a  locker 
1  telephone  misuse 
6  vehicles  booted  for 
having  more  than  3 
tickets 


ORDER  YOUR  COLLEGE  RING 
AFTER  THANKSGIVING  BREAK! 


Take  this  opportunity  to  pick  up  a 
Jostens  ring  brochure  in  the 
Loyola  Bookstore  before  you  leave 
for  Thanksgiving! 

During  your  break,  discuss 
with  your  family  the  different 
styles  that  are  available  for 
your  Loyola  College  ring. 

When  you  return  from  break,  a 
Jostens  representative  will  be 
on  campus  to  help  you  with  your 
decision  and  assist  you  in 
placing  your  order. 

All  Jostens  rings  include  our 
Lifetime  Golden  Warranty; 

—  Resize  it  at  any  time  FREE 

—  If  your  degree  or  year  of 
graduation  change,  we  change 
your  ring  for  you  FREE 

—  Remake  any  ring  worn  down 
through  normal  wear  for  $30 


Graduated  Savings. 


!/j  OFF 

ALL  10K  GOLD 


OFF 

ALL  14K  GOLD 


e 


OFF 

ALL  18K  GOLDl 


Onr  «ivk unh  xniMHi  llic  ft>l<t  nitgi>r.nnirrli>>ii<'  Fnriuniiilrlc 
•IiTiiIK  vi'  umr .liritciis  tV|in-M-unilKr. 


i -  I'i.m.  1. 1  ,11,1* 


JOSTENS 

AMERICA  S  COLLEGE  RING* 


DATES:  Monday  &  Tuesday,  Nov.  28  &  29 
PLACE:  Fast  Break  Area 


HOURS:  10-4 


DEPOSIT:  $20 


AIDS 

continued  from  p.  1 

“The  figure  cited  is  based  on  just  one- 
quarter  of  the  sample,"  added  Miguel 
Garcia-Tunom  of  the  American  College 
Health  Association.  “In  that  sense  it’s  in¬ 
conclusive.  It’s  just  a  number.  But  what’s 
important  is  not  to  fixate  on  a  number, 
but  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  cam¬ 
puses.  Students  must  be  aware  of  this." 

In  September,  the  CDC  reported  the 
AIDS  scare  apparently  had  not  markedly 
changed  students’  sexual  habits,  promp¬ 
ting  Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Windom  to  urge  campus 
officials  to  try  harder  to  educate  their 
students  about  the  plague. 

Windom  said  that  one-fifth  of  the 
reported  AIDS  cases  occur  among  peo¬ 
ple  20  to  29  years  old. 

“Since  the  average  incubation  period 
(for  AIDS)  is  seven  years  or  longer,  it’s 
clear  that  many  of  the  14,000  patients  in 
this  group  were  high  school  or  college  age 
at  the  time  of  their  infection,"  Windom 
said. 

Moreover,  a  1987  sutvey  of  college 
students  by  Blotnick  Associates,  a  New 
York  polling  firm,  revealed  that  only  6 
percent  of  men  think  about  AIDS  before 
choosing  sexual  partners. 

And  officials  at  the  universities  of 
Texas  and  Arizona  and  Denver’s 
Metropolitan  State  College  have 
reported  that  the  rates  of  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  have  not  declined, 
suggesting  (hat  students  arc  not  protec¬ 
ting  themselves  against  AIDS. 

“It’s  a  little  frustrating,"  Georgia’s 
Winship  said.  Their  behavior  doesn't  go 
along  with  their  education.  We  need  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  transfer  that  ‘yes- 
I-know-about-it’  attitude  to  a  change  in 
their  behavior." 

Virtually  every  campus  in  the  U.S.,  of 
course,  now  has  some  kind  of  AIDS  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  —  the  universities  of  Colorado- 
Colorado  Springs,  Iowa  and  Texas  at  El 
Paso,  as  well  as  Michigan  State, 
Southwest  Missouri  State,  Indiana  and 
Plattsburgh  State  College  in  New  York 
among  them  —  have  supplemented 
education  programs  by  installing  con¬ 
dom  machines  in  dormitories  and  stu¬ 
dent  unions,  or  by  distributing  condoms 
for  free. 
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Parking  situation 

improves 


by  Pamela  Garvey 

News  Staff  Reporter 

In  previous  issues,  the  Greyhound 
discussed  the  parking  problems  on  cam¬ 
pus.  One  of  the  dilemmas  involved  the 
number  of  available  reserved  spaces  on 
campus  for  residents.  Earlier  this 
semester  527  spots  existed,  yet  580  resi¬ 
dent  students  registered  their  cars. 

Security  presendy  works  on  alleviating 
this  situation.  Visitor  parking  on  the  west 
side  of  campus  has  been  given  to 
residents.  Across  from  Guilford  Towers, 
20  visitor  spaces  will  augment  the 
number  of  open  spots  for  residents, 
reducing  the  gap  between  spaces  and 
automobiles.  According  to  Stephen 
Tabeling,  head  of  security,  signs 
designating  the  new  parking  will  be  put 
up  soon. 

Tabeling  said  this  decrease  in  visitors’ 
spaces  wifi  not  cause  difficulties  for 
visitors,  because  they  can  use  other  park¬ 
ing  places  denoted  for  them.  If  a  guest 
wishes  to  park  on  campus  he  must  get 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

continued  from  p.  1 
Govenment  funding  for  students  has 
actually  increased  by  1 .4  million  dollars. 
Although  aid  has  incrased,  ‘loans  are- 
becoming  a  fact  of  life,"  stated  Lagorio. 
S.O.S.  has  found  that  students  who  take 
out  a  Guaranted  Student  Loan  save 
money  by  keeping  the  same  loan  over  a 
four  year  period  as  opposed  to  moving 
around  to  different  sources 

S.O.S.  services  have  a  money  back 
guarantee.  After  providing  the  student 
with  a  list  of  sources,  it  is  up  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  follow  up  on  the  information. 
The  student  is  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
replies  from  each  source.  If  after  using  all 
the  sources,  the  student  does  not  receive 


permission  from  the  department  being 
attended,  and  receive  a  temporary 
visitors  pass.  Security  informed  the 
Greyhound  that  if  a  guest  briefly  parks 
without  a  permit  and  gets  fined,  the 
ticket  will  be  taken  back  if  no  laws  were 
violated.  Tabeling  emphasized  one  pro¬ 
blem  concerns  the  students  and  faculty 
removing  their  parking  tags  in  order  to 
leave  tlicir  vehicles  in  visitor  spots. 

If  car  owners  have  accumulated  three 

tickets  they  will  receive  a  boot  upon  their 
fourth  infraction.  Last  week  security 
booted  six  cars.  One  student  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  boot  said  dial  security  removed 
the  boot  after  he  registered  his 
automobile.  He  presently  awaits  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  numerous  tickets  According  to 
security,  boots  will  only  be  taken  away  if 
the  students  register  their  cars  and  pay 
their  fines.  If  students  wish  to  appeal 
these  tickets  they  may. 

Tabeling  stressed  that  students  must 
not  let  unregistered  vehicles  in  the  lots. 
By  doing  this  and  breaking  the  gates  they 
create  more  costly  problems. _ 


any  aid,  they  can  show  S.O.S.  the  rejec¬ 
tion  letters  and  get  their  processing  fee 
back.  - 

The  eligibility  program  will  help  a  stu¬ 
dent  predict  whether  he/she  will  be 
eligible  for  federal,  state  or  college  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  S.O.S.  is  a  nationwide  program 
and  Ls  just  as  helpful  to  students  who 
reside  outside  die  state  in  which  they  at¬ 
tend  college,  according  to  Lagorio. 

Tiic  third  service,  the  Career 
Guidance  and  Internship  Program,  gives 
the  student  specific  information  for 
future  job  opportunities,  work  studies 
and  internships  which  apply  in  their  area 
of  study. 


David  St.  John  reads  poems 
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by  Doug  Muenzcn 

News  Staff  Reporter 

The  Loyola  community  was  treated  to 
the  poetry  of  David  St.John,  who  read 
some  of  his  favorite  selections  Thursday 
night  at  the  McManus  Theater. 

St.  John  read  poems  and  sonnets 
mainly  from  his  first  three  books.  Heaven, 
The  Shore,  and  Hush.  “I  wanted  to  read 

poems  iTu&t  l  had  never  read  before  in 
Baltimore."  T"Y»c  reading  lasted  about  an 

hour  and  was  well  attended  by  boih 
students  and  faculty. 

David  St.  John  currently  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  has  been  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
The  previous  ten  years  he  had  been  a . 
professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
“1  really  don’t  sec  much  of  a  difference 
between  the  students  in  Baltimore  and 
those  in  Los  Angeles,”  he  said,  but  noted 
(hat  the  students  in  L  A.  are  usually 
more  relaxed  about  things.  "But  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  are  any  less 
serious  about  (heir  poetry." 


St.  John  has  won  critical  acclaim  for 
his  works  thus  far.  His  first  book,  Hush, 
won  the  Great  Lakes  Association  Award 
as  the  best  first  book  of  poems  in  1976; 
his  second  book,  The  Shore,  was  awarded 
the  James  D.  Phelan  Prize  in  1980  by  the 
San  Francisco  Foundation.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  a  new  book  of  poetry 
entitled  Broken  Games. 

St.  John  has  received  grants  from  the 

Noijgnol  lindowmcrvl  lor  the  Arts,  the 
Marvlamt  An-  Council,  ih-  lncram 
Merrill  Foundation,  and  du John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation.  In 
1984,  he  was  awarded  the  Rome 
Fellowship  in  Literature  by  the 
American  Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Poets  Wallace  Stevens  and  William 
Butler  Yeats  have  been  St.  John’s  major 
influences,  although  he  said  that  his  big¬ 
gest  influence  when  writing  poetry  is 
music',  “I  get  a  terrific  sense  out  of  music 
when  writing  poetry  I  used  to  play  in 
rock  bands  when  I  was  in  school,  and  so 
music  has  always  been  an  important  pan 
of  my  life." 


The  Greyhound  needs  you 

—  writers 
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The  miniseries  —  an  idea 
whose  time  has  passed 


The  Jesuit  tradition  of 
education  at  Loyola 

Loyola  College’s  Jesuit  identity  is  its  claim  to  distinctiveness.  It  is 
what  sets  Loyola  apart  from,  and  presumably  places  it  above,  secular 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Students  expect  the  statement  that  they  are  reciev- 
ing  a  Jesuit  education  to  be  one  of  considerable  import  —  something 
worthy  of  respect  and  admiration.  Every  Loyola  student  has  heard  talk 
of  “Jesuit  ideals,"  die  “Jesuit  traditon,"  and  a  “Jesuit  education."  But 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it  —  what  is  a  Jesuit  education?  Few 
students,  or  faculty  for  that  matter,  seem  to  know.  At  the  very  least, 
they  have  a  terrible  time  defining  it.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  —  is 
ii  so  abstract  a  concept  diat  words  fail  to  capture  its  meaning?  Or  is  the 
problem  more  fundamental  —  is  it  so  abstract  a  concept  that  we’ve 
fooled  ourselves  into  believing  it  really  exists? 

The  immediate  and  obvious  explanation  that  a  Jesuit  education  can 
be  defined  simply  as  a  Catholic  education  must  be  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned.  Surely  its  meaning  and  value  is  much  broader  than  this  since 
we  invite  non-Catholics  and  encourage  a  wide  spectrum  of  views  to  be 
part  of  our  college. 

In  the  Presence  magazine  of  Fall,  1987,  Dr.  Robert  Miola  of  the 
English  department  wrote,  “What  makes  a  Jesuit  college  different  is 
Jesuits  —  their  spirituality,  rigor,  ideals,  learning  —  in  a  word,  their 
presence."  If  die  meaning  behind  a  Jesuit  education  can  be  boiled 
down  to  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  Jesuits  on  campus,  then  it  is 
shallow  indeed.  Few  students  have  more  than  one  or  two  (if  any)  Jesuit 
teachers  over  the  course  of  their  college  careers,  thus  it  could  be  argued 
that  few  Loyola  students  are  receiving  a  Jesuit  education.  Addressing 
this  concern,  Miola  wrote, “In  recent  decades,  the  number  of  Jesuits  in 
Jesuit  schools  has  decreased  dramatically  .  .  .  Consequently,  that 
which  is  distinctive  about  Loyola  —  its  Jesuit  identity  —  faces  a  real 
and  present  threat.” 

Some  students  and  teachers  suggest  that  the  driving  force  behind  a 
Jesuit  eoRege  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  and  the  skills  of 

communication.  I f this  is  true,  what  makes  Loyola  different  from  any 
other  school  with  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  speaking  and  writing 
skills? 

Others  argue  that  the  importance  of  a  Jesuit  education  lies  in  the 
breathing  of  life  into  die  motto  of  the  Society  of  Jesus:  “For  the  greater 
glory  ofGod.’  They  say  students  serving  the  community  and  society  is 
what  makes  a  Jesuit  institution  unique.  But  many  students  and  faculty 
from  stale  and  secular  colleges  devote  time  and  energy  to  society. 
And,  can  it  thus  be  concluded  that  only  those  Loyola  students  involved 
in  community  and  charitable  works  are  receiving  a  Jesuit  education? 

Perhaps  each  of  the  above-mentioned  points  present  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  meaning  of  the  Jesuit  traditon.  But  the  definition  re¬ 
mains  nebulous  and  murky  at  best.  Thus,  it  must  be  the  job  of  Loyola 
students  to  articulate  their  confusion  and  concern  about  the  essence  of 
ajesuit  education.  Students  must  decide  whether  this  is  important  to 
them  or  whether  Jesuit  education,  tradition,  and  ideals  are  just  phrases 
to  be  lightly  bantered  about.  If  there  is  no  inquiry,  there  can  be  no 
discussion.  If  there  is  no  discussion,  there  can  be  little  depth. 

A  lesson  in  etiquette 

The  Andrew  White  Club’s  on-campus  location  may  make  it  easy  to 
forget  that  it  does  indeed  operate  much  like  any  other  restaurant.  This 
is  no  excuse  however,  for  the  gross  lack  of  tipping  on  the  part  of  both 
students  and  faculty  who  patronize  the  restaurant. 

An  increasing  number  of  students  use  their  meal  cards  to  pay  for 
ilieir  lunches  and  dinners  in  the  Andrew  White  Club.  Gratuity  cannot 
be  charged  to  a  meal  card  so  students  are  advised  to  bring  pocket 
money  to  tip  their  servers.  And  for  standard  service,  that’s  15  percent 
ol  your  total  bill,  not  6  percent,  not  9  percent,  but  15  percent. 

Servers,  who  generally  depend  upon  tips  for  their  income,  make  on¬ 
ly  minimum  wage  for  working  a  job  that  demands  quite  a  bit  more 
both  physically  and  mentally  than  many  other  minimum  wage  posi¬ 
tions  offered  by  Loyola.  One  waitress  has  said  that  on  any  given  night, 
she  averages  only  five  percent  in  tips  at  Andrew  White.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Andrew  White  servers  to  be  left  $5  on  a  bill  of  S 1 35,  or  on  a 
bill  ol  $125,  to  be  left  no  up  at  all.  The  management  of  the  Andrew 
White  Club  will  not  post  a  sign  that  will  encourage  customers  to  tip 
their  waitresses.  However,  a  sign  reminding  students  that  “Tips  are 
not  included  on  meal  cards,”  will  soon  be  posted  by  the  entrance. 

So  students,  please  take  heed  and  remember  that  your  Andrew 
White  Club  waitresses  expect  and  need  the  1 5  percent  gratuity  you  of¬ 
fer  at  olT-campus  restaurants. 

Have  an  opinion? 

Let  your  voice  be  heard  —  write  a  letter  to  the  editor 
or  contact  the  Op/Ed  editor  about  writing  a  com¬ 
mentary.  Letters  to  the  editor  and  commentaries 
can  be  left  in  the  envelopes  on  the  door  of  T4  West 
Wynnewood.  The  deadline  is  noon  Wednesday  for 
the  following  Monday’s  issue.  Letters  to  the  editor 
and  commentaries  are  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor  and  are  subject  to  editing. 
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Wilhelm 


Riddle:  What  costs  $110  million,  runs 
32  hours,  and  holds  the  future  of  an  en¬ 
tire  network? 

Answer  ABC's  “War  and  Remem¬ 
brance." 

Oh  no,  it’s  back'  Remember  1983’s 
agonizing  The  Winds  of  War?"  Well,  it 
didn't  end  there.  The  prolific  Herman 
Wouk  cranked  out  a  1 ,000  page  sequel 
and  ABC  produced  a  mini-series  follow¬ 
ing  the  life  of  fictitious  naval  officer  ‘Pug1 
Henry  during  World  War  II.  I’ve  been 
waiting  five  years  to  watch  the  plump 
Robert  Mitchum  mumble  over  more 
lines  without  changing  his  facial  expres¬ 
sion.  I  hear  there  was  a  stunt  double  used 
for  Mitchum’s  walking  scenes. 

Whether  the  mini-series  is  a  smash  or 
a  crash,  it’s  going  to  be  a  spectacle, 
possibly  a  blockbuster.  It  is  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  television  endeavor  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  The  amount  of  money  used  to 
create  this  monster  could  have  built 
shelters  for  all  the  homeless  on  the  east 
coast  or  feed  two-thirds  of  the  starving 
Ethiopians  for  six  months.  Weigh  that 
against  giving  American  couch  potatoes 
something  to  mesmerize  themselves  with 
for  32  hours.  Glad  to  know  we  have  our 
priorities  straight. 

“War  and  Remembrance"  has  broken 
all  kinds  of  records  for  a  mini-series. 

It  is  the  biggest.  Shooting  began  in 
1986,  lasted  for  21  months,  and  visited 
ten  countries.  Wouk  co-wrote  the 
teleplay  script  which  has  1500  pages  and 
2100  different  scenes.  There  arc  over  350 
speaking  parts  which  might  account  for 
die  fifteen  minutes  of  credits  at  the  end  of 
each  episode. 

It  is  the  cosdicst.  Total  production  for 
the  mini-series  was  SI  10  million.  The 

cost  of  the  actual  World  War  II  was  only 
*40  million.  Advertising  time  .sold  for 

$275,000  per  30-second  spot,  that’s 
$9166.67  per  second.  Still,  with  all  this 
cash  floating  around,  ABC  is  expected  to 
swallow  a  S20  million  loss. 

It  is  the  longest.  The  total  length  of  the 
series  is  32  hours.  But  wait,  there  is  a 
catch.  The  first  18  hours  is  in  seven 
episodes  spread  over  1 1  nights  (ABC  isn’t 
going  to  pre-empt  Monday  Night  Foot¬ 
ball!).  The  conclusion,  however,  will  air 
somefime  in  the  21st  century.  It  averages 
out  to  be  one  hour  of  programming  for 
each  month  the  USA  was  involved  in 
World  War  II.  Believe  me,  it'll  seem  like 
you're  re-living  every  minute  of  the  war 
It  could  be  the  riskiest.  ABC  is  already 
anticipating  a  $20  million  belch.  But 
ABC  is  promising  advertisers  a  21 
rating,  meaning  that  21  percent  of  the 
country’s  TV  households  will  tune  in  to 
“War  and  Remembrance  ."That  is  a  high 
rating  forecast  considering  the  demise  of 
the  mini-series  and  network  television 
viewing  in  general.  Such  events  are  poor 
investments  because  production  costs  are 
high,  an  audience  that  returns  night  after 
night  is  unpredictable,  and  the  series'  are 
not  popular  in  rerun. 


Advertisers  thrive  on  the  mammoth 
television  event,  such  as  the  mini-series, 
major  sports  championships,  presiden- 
,  tial  elections,  arid  the  Olympics.  All  the 
'  above  has  happened  within  three 
months!  “War  and  Remembrance"  is 
another  chance  at  serious  exposure  for 
advertisers. 

But  wait!  In  selling  the  rights  to  his 
novel,  Wouk  has  also  demanded  restric¬ 
tions  on  certain  advertising.  There  will 
be  no  commercials  for  personal-care  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  laxatives,  deodorants,  and 
feminine  hygiene  products.  No  food 
commercials,  including  fast  food  (sorry 
McDonalds).  Products  that  Wouk  feels 
are  worthy  of  advertising  during  his 
masterpiece  include  automobiles,  com¬ 
puters,  financial  companies,  com¬ 
munication  companies,  beer,  and  soft 
drinks. 

There  will  be  no  commercial  breaks 
longer  than  two  minutes,  that’s  just  four 
spots.  And  ABC  cannot  promote  net¬ 
work  programs  except  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  night,  which  means 
gems  like  ‘Perfect  Strangers"  and  “Mr. 
Belvedere"  and  “Knightwatch"  will  just 
have  to  suffer. 

Still,  advertising  restrictions  are  not 
ABC’s  problem.  The  main  goal  is  a  high 
rating,  which  means  converting  televi¬ 
sion  viewers  back  into  network  watchers. 
Competition  from  cable,  VCRs,  in¬ 
dependent  stations,  and  impatient 
remote  control  operators  has  decreased 
network  viewership  drastically.  In  1983, 
“Winds  of  War"  alone  (also  on  ABC)  cap¬ 
tured  53  percent  of  the  audience  watch¬ 
ing  television.  Today,  all  three  networks 
combined  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  53 
percent  share  of  the  audience. 

Okay,  so  “War  and  Remembrance"  is 
of  blockbuster  proportions,  but  will  it  be 
a  blockbuster?  It  might  be  more  popular 
than  World  War  II  itself,  but  not  by 


much.  The  stars  are  big  name  of 
yesteryear.  Robert  Mitchum  and  his  one 
glum  expression  are  either  jammed  into 
the  formal  naval  whites  or  that  attractive 
khaki  battle  garb.  Ralph  Bellamy  por¬ 
trays  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  the  99th 
time  in  his  career.  Veteran  British  actors 
Robert  Hardy  and  Robert  Morcly  per¬ 
form  adequately,  but  then  again  they 
already  had  the  accents  down  rather  well. 
Same  for  John  Gielgud  (but  Gielgud  is 
better  because  he  is  a  “Sir")  as  a  Jewish 
author  trying  to  escape  from  Europe. 
And  of  course  there  is  Jane  Seymour.  I 
think  there  is  an  international  casting 
regulation  that  states  a  mini-series  can¬ 
not  be  a  mini-series  without  Jane 
Seymour.  Finally,  the  most  startling  per¬ 
formance  is  by  Steven  Berkoff  (not 
Hcrve  Villachcz)  as  Hitler. 

“War  and  Remembrance"  is  half 
history  and  half  horse-hockey.  The 
historical  narrative  shines  best  as  the 
series  docs  detail  major  battles,  impor¬ 
tant  political  decisions,  and  turning 
points  of  the  war.  It  also  reminds  us  of  the 
horror  of  Nazism  and  the  Holocaust  with 
a  graphic  honesty  never  before  seen  on 
network  television.  And  for  the  first  time, 
filming  was  allowed  within  the 
Auschwitz  concentration  camp.  It’s  a 
shame  all  that  slow-paced  fiction  ruined  a 
pretty  good  documentary. 

ABC  has  taken  a  major  gamble  which 
stands  to  lose  the  network  $20  million 
even  with  the  highest  of  ratings.  But  also 
in  the  balance  is  the  future  of  the  mini¬ 
series.  What  started  in  1977  with  Alex 
Haley's  “Roots"  has  come  to  an  end  with 
“War  and  Remembrance,"  The  lowering 
network  ratings  do  not  warrant  big 
budgeted  productions  with  such  a 
ridiculous  audience  viewing  commit¬ 
ment.  And  ABC  just  might  discover  that 
this  end  of  an  era  might  just  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  error. 


STARAIM6 
Robert  Mil  thorn 

Jane  EnymO'Sr' 
•s 
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The  importance  of  volunteer  work 


A  recent  survey  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and 
UCLA  found  last  year’s  college  freshmen 
to  be  overwhelming  interested  in  making 
a  lot  of  money  and  not  at  all  concerned 
about  service  to  others.  But  several  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  upon  hearing  the  results 
of  the  survey,  have  decided  to  commit 
themselves  to  change  that  trend.  Last 
year  a  number  of  college  presidents, 
members  of  the  Campus  Compact:  The 
Project  for  Public  and  Community  Ser¬ 
vice,  met  in  Washington  to  issue  a  call  for 
the  promotion  of  public  service  as  a  vital 
pan  of  an  undergraduate  education. 
They  believe  not  only  that  young  people 
can  be  led  into  increased  public  service 
but  that  they  are  not  the  money- 
grubbing  materialists  they  are  painted  as 
being  in  the  first  place. 

Fr.  Timothy  Brown,  S.J. 

I  see  Loyola  students  tutoring 
children,  volunteering  in  downtown 
shelters  for  the  homeless,  working  with 
the  handicapped  and  engaging  in  any 
number  of  public-service  projects  that 
manage  somehow  to  escape  our  attention 
here  on  campus.  I  believe  that  youthful 
idealism  still  exists  —  at  least  potentially 
—  and  needs  only  to  be  encouraged  and 
channeled. 

The  Project  for  Public  and 
Community  Service  rails  for  college 
leaders  to: 

—  Build  a  campus  environment  in 
which  the  service  ethic  is  an  integral  pan 
of  the  undergraduate  experience; 

—  Work  with  federal,  state  and  local 
government  officials  to  establish  pro¬ 
grams  that  promote  community  service, 

—Join  in  such  national  efforts  as 


adult  literacy  and  programs  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  children’ 

—  Elicit  the  advice  and  suppon  of 
faculty  in  order  to  make  community  ser¬ 
vice  an  ordinary  pan  of  campus  life,  and 
—  Promote  awareness  of  civic  in¬ 
volvement  on  their  campuses. 

All  this  calls  to  mind  my  own  years  in 
college  at  Georgetown.  My  roommate 
and  I  were  involved  in  a  number  of  ser¬ 
vice  works.  We  began  in  our  freshman 
year  tutoring  inner  city  kids  at  the  old 
junior  Village  Orphanage  in 
Washington  —  a  simple  volunteer  pro¬ 
ject  we  managed  to  fit  into  our  busy  lives. 
No  big  deal.  But  it  did  open  our  eyes  to 
those  in  need,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
working  with  those  young  children 
would  forever  change  us. 

After  graduation  my  roommate  and  I 
each  went  our  separate  ways.  I  entered 
the  Jesuit  Order  and  went  off  to  the 
novitiate  in  Pennsylvania.  Bob  went  on 
to  New  York  University  Law  School. 
Our  paths  would  not  cross  for  several 
years.  Living  in  New  York,  Bob  saw 
what  every  city  dweller  secs  —  the  men 
and  women  of  the  street,  wrapped  in  rag¬ 
ged  layers  of  cast-off  clothing,  sleeping  on 
hard  benches,  in  cardboard  pulled  from 
alley  trash  or  in  any  unguarded  doorway 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  human 
form. 

After  law  school.  Bob  joined  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  a  Wall  Street  law  firm 
that  specializes  in  securities  law.  On  his 
way  to  work,  Bob  would  be  approached 
by  homeless  people  on  the  street  asking 
for  money.  At  that  point  in  his  life,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  shared  the  common  belief 
that  homeless  people  were  living  on  the 
streets  by  choice,  but  stopping  one  day  to 
talk  to  them  he  discovered  that  many  of 
these  people  found  the  streets  preferable 


to  the  over-crowding,  assaults  and  rob¬ 
beries  they  risked  in  city  shelters.  His 
naivete  shaken  he  called  me  up  and  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  visit  one  of  the  men's 
shelters  near  the  Bowery  At  that  time  I 
was  working  in  East  Harlem  and  I 
thought  I  had  seen  enough  poverty  and 
degradation,  but  the  shelter  we  visited 
was  an  eye-opener  for  me.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  city-run  shelter  we  would  find 
something  like  250  men  sleeping  in  one 
large  dormitory  room.  Our  reactions  to 
the  conditions  we  saw  were  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  was  shaken  but  felt  the  problems 
of  the  homeless  were  beyond  solution. 
Bob  was  angry  and  took  action.  With  the 
help  of  a  number  of  his  Wall  Street 
friends.  Bob  brought  suit  on  behalf  of  six 
homeless  men  which  eventually  led  to  a 
consent  decree  signed  in  1981  requiring 
that  the  City  of  New  York  provide  clean 
and  safe  shelter  to  every  homeless  man 
and  woman  who  sought  it  A  year  later, 
Bob  resigned  from  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell  and  founded  the  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless  which  has  spearheaded  na¬ 
tionwide  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the 
homeless. 

That  is  the  story  of  one  man's  decision 
to  take  seriously  the  responsibility  to 
commit  oneself  to  public  service.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  man  who 
saw  a  small  girl  standing  at  a  street  comer 
on  a  cold  wintry  day.  The  little  girl  was 
shivering  with  the  cold  and  starving  for 
want  of  a  decent  meal.  The  man  got 
angry  and  said  to  God:  “Why  don't  you 
do  something  about  it?"  And  God 
replied:  “I  have  already  done  something 
about  it.  I  made  you." 

Fr  Brown  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Selhnger  School  of  Business  and  Manage¬ 
ment. 
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YOUR  UNCLE  WANTS  TO  PAY  FOR  COLLEGE 
BUT  ONLY  IF  YOU'RE  GOOD  ENOUGH. 


Army  ROTC  offers  qualified  students  two- 
and  three-year  scholarships  that  pay  for 
full  tuition  and  required  educational  fees 
and  provide  an  allowance  for  textbooks 
and  supplies. 

You’U  also  receive  up  to  a  $1000  grant 
each  school  year  the  scholarship  is  in 
effect.  So  find  out  today  if  you  qualify. 


ARMY  ROTC 


THE  SMARTEST  COLLEGE 
COURSE  YOU  CAN  TAKE. 

For  Further  Information 
Call  532-5043 
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Business 


Fall  recruiters  seek 
more  business  majors 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  companies  are  looking 
for  potential  staff  accountants . 


by  Elizabeth  LaPorta 

Advertising  Staff 

Career  Planning  and  Placement’s 
on-campus  recruiting  program  caters 
primarily  to  business  majors,  par¬ 
ticularly  accounting  students  during 
the  fall  semester. 

Of  the  63  companies  recruiting  this 
fall,  48  percent  are  business-specific, 
soliciting  finance,  management  and 
marketing  majors.  Thirty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  companies  are  looking  for 
potential  staff  accountants. 

According  to  Carolyn  Kucs, 
Associate  Director  of  Career  Planning 
and  Placement,  the  reason  the  fall 
recruiting  schedule  is  so  heavily 
dominated  by  accounting  firms  and 
investment  and  commercial  banks  is 
because  "these  firms  are  too  busy  in 
the  spring  doing  taxes  so  we  must  ac¬ 
comodate  their  schedules  " 

However,  this  doesn’t  account  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  institution 
on  the  Placement  Office’s  recruiting 
list  specifically  soliciting  social  science, 
psychology  or  communications 
students.  In  addition,  only  13  percent 
of  fall  recruiters  want  computer 
analysts  and  electrical  engineers. 

In  September,  many  firms  such  as 
Price  Waterhouse  and  Touche  Ross 
specifically  recruited  for  entry  level  ac¬ 
countants.  Other  firms  recruiting  in 
October  and  November  sought 
business  majors  for  employment  as 
financial  services  representatives, 
financial  planners  or  management 
analysts. 

Twelve  companies,  however,  did 
solicit  for  students  of  all  majors.  These 
companies  included  Deluxe  Check 
Printers,  Northeast  Apparel  and  Dun 
&  Bradstrect. 

Kucs  docns’i  believe  other  majors 


outside  of  die  Business  School  “are  suf¬ 
fering  because  other  types  of 
businesses  didn’t  recruit  at  Loyola" 
this  semester.  She  added  that  “Career 
Planning  and  Placement  is  very  con¬ 
cerned  in  servicing  all  the  students. 

The  Associate  Director  said  that 
“enough  students  arc  getting 
legitimate  interviewing  experience 
besides  the  business  majors."  She  add¬ 
ed  that  ‘it  is  up  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  available." 

Kucs  explained  that  advertising 
agencies  “do  not  come  to  Loyola  to 
recruit  because  they  are  flooded  with 
resumes  each  year  and  do  not  need 


Kues  doesn't 
believe  other  ma¬ 
jors  outside  of  the 
Business  School 
“are  suffering 
because  other  types 
of  businesses 
didn't  recruit  at 
Loyola"  this 
semester. 


anyone  for  job  placement.”  She  said 
“instead  we  (Career  Planning)  offer 
many  other  workshops  and  special 
programs  to  enable  the  students  to 
come  in  contact  with  certain  com¬ 
panies." 

One  of  the  programs  to  help  Com¬ 
munications  majors  and  other  majors 
who  do  not  have  companies  to  recruit 
them  on-campus  is  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  It  enables  the  student  to  get 
their  “foot  in  the  door"  at  different 
companies  for  post-graduation  place- 
.  ment,  according  to  Kues. 

“We  ofTer  an  Alumni  Career  Ad¬ 
visory  System  to  enable  students  to 
talk  with  alumni  for  employment 
guidance,"  said  Mary  DeManss, 
Recruitment  Coordinator  of  Career 
Planning  and  Placement. 

During  the  1988  spring  semester, 
companies  recruited  for  education, 
speech  pathology  and  marketing  ma¬ 
jors,  according  to  the  Placement  Of¬ 
fice.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
these  companies  recruited  all  majors 
as  opposed  to  the  17  percent  that 
recruited  in  the  fall  semester. 


According  to  Kucs,  “twenty-five  to 
thirty  percent  of  Loyola  students 
receive  placement  directly  through  on- 
campus  recruitment.”  However,  the 
information  was  not  available  for 
specific  majors  who  received  place¬ 
ment. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  ad¬ 
ministrators  say  they  offer  workshops 
such  as  resume  writing,  job  interview¬ 
ing  and  job  seeking  methods.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  add  that  they  offer  job  sear¬ 
ches  for  liberal  arts  majors. 


ACCOUNTING  MAJORS 

MAKE  THE  RIGHT  CHOICE  IN 
A  CPA  REVIEW 

LAMBERS  CPA  REVIEW 

LIVE  INSTRUCTION  BY  TOP 
ACCOUNTING  PROFESSORS 

ALL  materials  included  into  tuition 

(texts  with  4000  past  Exam  Questions  &  11  Review  Tapes) 

FREE  REPEAT  OF  ANY  PART  IF 
YOU  DON’T  PASS 

(5  month  &  4  month  students) 

FREE  INTENSIVE  REVIEW  JUST 
BEFORE  MAY  1989  EXAM 

(5  month  &  4  month  students) 

14  SELLS  AWARD  WINNERS  IN 

5  YEARS 


TUITION: 

S850.00 

--  5  month  or  4  month  review 

$595.00 

—  Any  of  our  3  month  reviews 

(Baltimore/Towson/Columbia) 

REVIEWS  START 


Dec.  12,  1988 
5-Month  Review 


Jan.  7,  1989  Feb.  4,  5,  &  8,  1989 

4-Month  Review  3-Month  Reviews 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 

879-3310 


David  Foglt  Business  Photographer 

Local  accounting  firms  represented  at  Lambda  Alpha  Chi  Fifth  Professional  Speaker  meeting. 

Professionals  recount  first  year 
experiences  with  LAC  members 


by  Stacey  Donovan 
Business  Editor 


Five  Loyola  alumni  spoke  to 
members  of  Lambda  Alpha  Chi  last 
Thursday  night.  The  1987  alumni 
shared  their  experiences  as  first  year 
accountants 

All  five  speakers  conveyed  that  their 
is  diversity  in  public  accounting. 
Sharon  Hatcherson,  now  a  second 
year  staff  accountant  at  Arthur 
Andersen  said,  “Firms  try  to  give  a 
variety  of  experiences."  She  added  that 
“my  first  year  I  received  a  diverse 
clientele  list.” 

Jerry  Stone,  also  ofArthur 
Andersen  concurred,  explaining  that 
he  worked  on  a  variety  of 
engagements  ranging  from  large  to 
small  accounts.  “That's  one  of  the 
things  you’ll  find  out  your  first  year,1 
dial  variety  can  be  found  in  public  ac¬ 
counting." 

Tim  O’Brien  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
added  that  he  received  exposure  to  a: 
diverse  group  of  clients  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries. 

Diversity  wasn’t  the  only  issue  dial 
recurred  that  evening  Stone  also 


stressed  that  as  a  first  year  accountant, 
you  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
both  the  firm  and  your  clients. 

“Responsibility  was  one  ol  the  big¬ 
gest  changes  I  faced  in  my  transition 
from  college  to  the  workplace,"  said 
Stone.  Brad  Bennett,  Peat,  Mar¬ 
wick,  Maine  &  Company,  admitted  “I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  by  (he 
amount  of  responsibility  I  was  initially 
given." 

Another  common  thread  that  ran 
throughout  their  presesntations  was 
that  during  their  first  year  as  staff  ac¬ 
countants,  they  cultivated  their  profes¬ 
sional,  organizational  and  com¬ 
munications  skills.  Hatcherson.  said 
that  "I  built  up  my  technical  ability 
while  training  in  Chicago." 

She  explained  that  these  skill  are 
strengthened  through  team-work,  as 
well  as  through  the  practice  of 
documentation.  Hatcherson  also  add¬ 


ed  that  “you  have  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  clients." 

Bennett  expounded  on  Hutcherson's 
remark,  stating  that  “you  need  to  in¬ 
teract  effectively  with  clients."  He  add¬ 
ed  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
public  accounting  “is  more  a  people- 
oriented  profession  than  1  imagined." 

In  a  tone  that  elicited  a  laugh  from 
the  audience,  Dan  Whelan,  of 
Coopers  &  Lybrand,  said  that  "people 
(in  public  accounting)  do  have  per¬ 
sonalities." 

Whelan  stressed  three  points  that  he 
feels  students  should  keep  in  inmd 
when  entering  the  workforce.  “First, 
don’t  panic;  second,  don't  hesitate  to 
ask  alot  of  questions;  and  third,  always 
have  a  positive  attitude.” 

Hatcherson  tried  to  stress  at  the 
close  of  her  remarks  that  “firms  pro- 1 
gress  you  as  your  experience  and 
knowledge  progresses.” 


A  representative  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of  Accountants  will  speak  Tuesday, 
December  6th  in  the  Sellinger  VIP  Lounge. 


The  Challenge: 

Research,  Term  Paper,  Thesis,  Numerical  Calculations, 
or...  “Dear  Dad,  Please  send...” 

The  Solution: 

Macintosh  from  Apple 
and 

The  Microcomputer  Center 


Combine  the  affordability  of  special  univer¬ 
sity  purchase  pricing  with  the  power  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  Macintosh.  Gain  expandability  and  run 
thousands  of  software  programs  that  will  help  you 
tackle  your  toughest 
tasks. 

Macintosh... 
power  and  performance 
in  a  very  small  space... 
minimal  training  that 
lets  you  produce  results 
in  a  few  hours. 

Remember  too, 
we  can  now  offer  The 
Apple  Student  Loan- 
to-Own  program.  A 

special  low  interest  - - - —r - 

loan  designed  exclusively  for  you  makes  the  borrow¬ 
ing  process  easier.  There’s  no  need  to  show  financial 
hardship...  and...  repayment  is  just  as  easy. 

Call  today  for  details! 

Campus  Visits: 

Contact:  Janet  Immink  10  AM  -  2PM 

Between  The  Fast  Breaks  At  The  College  Center 
Thursday,  December  8,  1988 


The  Microcomputer  Center 


7668  Belair  Road  Baltimore,  MD  21236  668-2600 
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Financial  Management  Members 
tour  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Despite  unguided  excursion  students  gain  field  experience 


by  Jennifer  Powers 

Business  Stiff  Writer 

The  Financial  Management 
Association  (FMA)  took  its  first  an¬ 
nual  trip  to  Philadelphia  November 
11th.  The  dub  Mated  the  Philadelphia  Sttxk  Ex¬ 
change  (PHLX)  and  the  United  States 
Mint.  Approximately  11  members 
participated  in  the  events. 

According  to  Brian  Pace,  a  senior 
and  member  of  FMA,  “the  PHLX  on¬ 
ly  gives  tours  to  special  groups."  "The 
students,"  said  Pace  “only  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  the  Exchange  floors 
through  glass  windows  and  without  a 
firm  representative  to  explain  its  ac¬ 
tivities." 


Pace  explained  that  the  trading 
desks  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  basement  level  of  the  building. 

Through  data  sent  to  the  FMA  by 
the  Exchange,  members  learned  that 
the  Exchange  has  net  assets  over 
$4, 932, 000,  and  the  average  share 
value  for  1987  was  $35.98.  According 
to  this  literature,  shares  traded  daily 
on  the  Exchange  amounted  to  approx¬ 
imately  7,339,931. 

Students  also  learned  that  the 
PHLX  is  the  first  securities  exchange 
to  adopt  overnight  trading.  The  Ex¬ 
change's  literature  attributed  this  to  an 
increase  in  national  participation  and 
demand.  It  also  stated  that  growth  is 
expected  to  accelerate  through  1989. 


FMA  members  also  toured  the 
United  States  Mint.  Their  tour, 
however,  was  unguided,  as  was  the 
PHLX  visit.  Students  did  not  view  the 
actual  money  production  process, 
because  their  trip  landed  on  a  national 
holiday. 

But  according  to  Pace,  “they  were 
able  to  look  at  the  history  of  coin  pro¬ 
duction  through  exhibits.”  He  added 
that  he  found  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  Purple  Heart  ex¬ 
hibits  “particularly  interesting.” 

The  FMA  will  host  its  second  trip  in 
the  Spring,  traveling  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (NYSE).  Pace  said 
that  “the  New  York  trip  will  prove 
more  exciting  and  informative." 
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Speaker  addresses  nursing  shortage 


by  Clair  Garland 

Business  Stiff  Writer 

A  representative  from  Sheppard  Pratt 
Hospital  spoke  to  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  (ASPA)  club  at  Loyola 
Thursday,  November  10th  in  the  Sell- 
ingcr  Lounge.  Mary  Andruiewicz,  a 


Nursing  Administrator  at  the  hospital, 
addressed  the  current  nursing  shortage 
facing  hospitals  around  the  country. 

According  to  Andruiewicz,  Sheppard 
Pratt  is  currently  proposing  several  alter¬ 
natives  to  dealing  with  the  shortage.  The 
hospital  “advertises  that  they  are  an  ex¬ 
perience  based  institution,"  said  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  However,  she  added  that 


Loyola  College  will  host 
a  talk  on  “The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  International  Trade 
System"  Tuesday,  November 
29  in  McManus  Theater, 
3:15  -  4:15pm. 


“they  are  not  paying  up  to  scale."  “To 
keep  nurses,  they  acknowledge 
something  must  be  done,"  explained  An- 
drulcwicz. 

One  of  the  alternatives  she  cited  is  a 
bonus  program  for  nurses  who  work  the 
night  shift.  Other  incentives  being  of¬ 
fered  include  strategic  planning.  Under 
this  plan,  Sheppard  Pratt  will  pay  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  prospective  nurses.  In  return,  the 
nurses  render  their  services  to  the 
hospital  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

According  to  Andruiewicz,  Sheppard 
Pratt  is  also  currently  working  on  an  ex¬ 
change  program  with  a  hospital  in 
England.  “The  hospital  (in  Baltimore) 
has  three  nurses  working  in  England  for 
a  three  week  period  of  time,"  she  said. 
“Pratt  pays  the  traveling  expenses  for 
these  nurses,  and  in  exchange,  three 
nurses  will  travel  to  Baltimore  to  work  in 
the  near  future, "Andruliwicz  added. 

In  her  closing  remarks,  the  Sheppard 
Pratt  Administrator  advised  students 
that  “your  ability  to  be  flexible  in  the 
workplace  is  your  greatest  asset."  She 
siressd  that  “professionals  today  must  be 
able  to  ‘switch  gears’  and  adjust  to  current 
situations." 

Andruiewicz  is  a  Towson  State 
University  graduate  and  gained  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Personnel  Manager  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Health  Plan. 


Loyola  alumni  speak  to  Financial  Management  Association  about  careers  in  finance.  David  Fogle  usinrs.t  Photographer 


Loyola  Alumni  speak  about  career 
avenues  in  finance  and  marketing 


by  Suzanne  Lawrence 

Business  Stiff  Writer 

Three  alumni  of  the  Scllingcr  School 
of  Business  and  Management  spoke  to 
members  of  the  Financial  Management 
Association  (FMA)  last  Thursday  during 
Activity  Period.  The  meeting’s  topic  ad¬ 
dressed  career  opportunities  in  finance 
and  marketing. 

Thomas  Hitsclberger,  who  graduated 
from  Loyola  in  the  1960’s,  said  that  for 
this  year’s  graduates  “the  biggest 
challenge  will  be  convincing  yourself  that 
it’s  time  to  get  serious.”  He  added  that 
‘success  will  be  contingent  upon  the  at¬ 
titude  that  is  brought  to  the  workplace  ” 

Kevin  DeLeon,  a  1976  graduate, 
stressed  that  “even  if  one  is  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
present  job,  each  job  is  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience  and  not  a  mistake." 

Upon  graduation  from  Loyola, 
DeLeon  took  the  first  job  he  was  olfered, 
working  in  sales  for  two  years  calling  ac¬ 
count  offices  at  McCormick  and  Com¬ 
pany.  According  to  the  alumni,  he  was 
displeased  with  that  job,  but  said  that  “his 
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NEW  MUSIC  HOT  PRICES 

IF  IT  S  HOT  ON  THE  CHARTS  IT  S  ON  SALE  AT 

SQUARE  CIRCLE 


//  SALE  THRU  11/30/88  //  x  / 

«/#/  ////* 

1 

6 

U2 

RATTLE  AND  HUM 

10.99 

12.99 

2 

6 

COCTEAU  TWINS 

BLUE  BELL  KNOLL 

6.99 

10.99 

3 

8 

JON  ASTLEY 

COMPLETE  ANGLER 

6.99 

10.99 

4 

4 

CAMOUFLAGE 

VOICES  AND  IMAGES 

6.99 

10.99 

5 

3 

BANGLES 

EVERYTHING 

6.99 

10.99 

6 

10 

SIOUXSIE  AND  THE  BANSHEES 

PEEPSHOW 

6.99 

10.99 

7 

5 

THE  FEELIES 

ONLY  LIFE 

6.99 

10.99 

8 

1 

JULIAN  COPE 

MY  NATION  UNDERGROUND 

6.99 

10.99 

9 

6 

JANE'S  ADDICTION 

NOTHINGS  SHOCKING 

6.99 

10.99 

10 

10 

EDIE  BRICKELL&  NEW  BOHEMIANS 

SHOOTING  RUBBERBANDS  AT  THE  STARS 

6.99 

10.99 

409  W.  COLD  SPRING  LANE 
BALTIMORE,  MD  (301)889-3855 


“The  biggest  challenge 
will  be  convincing 
yourself  that  it’s  time  to  get 
serious.  ” 


—  Thomas 
Hitselberger 


sales  experience  at  McCormick  was 
beneficial  to  his  present  career."  He  add¬ 
ed,  “Selling  even  in  finance  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element."  DeLeon  is  presently 
employed  by  Maryland  National  and  is 
in  charge  of  direct  marketing. 

Turning  to  investment  banking, 
Mary  Alice  Jones,  who  graduated  last 


year  and  is  now  an  investment  banker  lor 
Ferris  Baker  Watts  (Baltimore),  said  that 
this  industry  “while  exciting,  is  presently 
a  highly  competitive  area  due  to  last 
year's  Stock  Market  crash," 

According  to  Hitselberger,  “you’re 
cither  going  to  make  it,  or  you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  make  it."  He  added  that  “it  is  simp¬ 
ly  a  function  of  your  commitment  to  ex¬ 
cellence." 

Jones  said  that  there  are  opportunities 
in  at  least  seven  different  fields  of  finance 
and  marketing.  Among  them  she  cited 
commerical  banking,  consulting,  cor¬ 
porate  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

Each  of  the  three  -speakers  told  FMA 
members  what  they  most  often  look  for 
when  interviewing  a  candidate  DeLeon 
said  he  looks  for  “a  good  listener  with  an 
individual,  not  canned  personality," 
while  Jones  seeks  “a  serious  minded  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  pleasant  personality." 
Hitselberger  succinctly  revealed  that 
“maturity  and  presence  of  mind  arc  the 
necessary  traits." 

Hitselberger,  a  professor  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  received  his  MBA  from  George 
Washington  University  and  has  18  years 
experience  in  banking.  He  was  also 
Senior  Vice  President  at  Sovran  Bank  • 
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SENIOR  PRE-MED 
STUDENTS. 

Could  you  use  a  scholarship  (or 
medical  school?  Why  not 
investigate  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Protessions  Scholarship 
Program,  with  sponsorship  by 
the  U  S.  Air  Force.  Current 
senior  premedicol  students  ot 
medicine  or  osteopathy  may 
now  compete  tor  Air  Force 
scholarships  We  want  to  help 
you  continue  your  education, 
Contact  your  local  Air  Force 
health  protessions  represen¬ 
tative  tor  details  Coll 

MAJOR  SUSAN  CARLSON-GEER 
301-981-6648 

STATION-TO-STATION  COLLECT 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

Looking  For  Perfect  Part  Time  Job? 

earn  extra  money  while  you  sharpen 
communication  &  listening  skills! 

CITICORP  telemarketing  services 
offer  flexible  evening  and  Saturday 
shifts 


Telemarketing  sales  representatives  earn 
base  pay  +  bonus  monies  with 
potential  to  earn  up  to  $8.00  per  hour 


for  immediate  consideration 
stop  by  Mon.  through  Thurs. 


Ambassador  Center 

7125  Ambassador  Road-2nd  Floor 

Balt.  Md  21207 

4—6  p.m.  E0E 


7720  York  Road 
Towson,  Md  21204 
3—5  p.m. 


OTHER:  Nausea 

Dlzzyness 

Can't  Concenlrale 

Tiredness 

Sleepy 


f***dac/re 


90% 


Sweating  of  Palms 


Tvou, 
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Muscle  Cramps 


10% 
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Smoking  proven  to 
produce  drug 


60,000 


40,000 


20,000 
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Smokeless..  .  2  months,  2  weeks,  i  day, 


11  Hours,  27  Minutes,  and  43  Seconds 


by  Tim  Sloan 

Layout  Staff  Director 

/am  the  biggest  hypocrite  (next  to  Carl  Rowan);  I  am  a 
recovering  "smoke-aholic."  Quitting  my  three  pack-a-day 
habit  has  been  a  constant  struggle  but  the  score  is  still 
SMOKING:  0,  SLOAN:  winning!  I  went  cold  turkey 
one  moming  over  two  months  ago  with  the  intent  to 
never  smoke  another  cigarette  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  remember  when  I  smoked:  people  coughTng  suspiciously 
around  me,  giving  me  dirty  looks  when  I  ‘lit  up”,  saying,  in 
front  of  everyone,  “You’re  not  going  to  light  that  stinking  thing 
in  her  smoky,"  or  (more  simply),  “Get  away  from  me  with  that, 
that .  .  thing!" 

With  smokers  on  the  decrease,  it  seems  the  nation  has  joined 
behind  Surgeon  General  Koop  to  “ride"  the  remaining  smokers 
out  of  town  by  sundown  (the  year  2000).  I  remember  what  it 
was  like  flying  from  Boston  to  Washington  and  not  being  able 
to  smoke.  Hie  ‘no  smoking"  rule  on  intercontinental  flights  of 
less  than  two  hours  kept  me  from  “lighting  up."  1  was  tired  of 
being  harassed  by  “Uncle  Sam’s"  new  regulations,  strangers 
staring,  my  friends  complaining,  and  my  family's  nagging.  I 
finally  decided,  if  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  join  ’em. 

Now  I  too  can  “hunt"  smokers  and  degrade  them  in  public. 
Just  yesterday  a  girl  was  coming  towards  me,  I  exchanged 
smiles  with  her  until  I  noticed  her  “cig."  My  smile  turned  to  a 
frown  as  I  stared  down  her  cigarette.  She  saw  me  ridiculing 
her  evil  habit.  Her  eyes  were  saying,  “Gee,  I  hope  no  one  else 
if  noticing."  She  finally  quickened  her  pace  and  moved  the 
cigarette  behind  her  back  and  out  of  the  range  of  my  evil  eye. 

It  made  me  feel  much  better. 

When  1  smoked,  1  dreaded  going  places  where  you  couldn’t 
smoke:  church,  gas  stations  (it  took  awhile  to  fill  up  my  25 
gallon  tank),  and  many  restaurants.  But  since  I  have  reformed 
my  cursed  habit,  my  opinion  of  these  places  has  swung  to  the 
other  side  of  the  spectrum.  Some  weeks  ago,  some  friends  of 
mine  and  I  were  dining  at  the  campus’s  renowned 
Melanzoni’s,  where  smoking  is  not  allowed.  We  sal  eating  our 
food  when  some  self-serving  bozo  lit  up  a  cigarette  at  the  table 
next  to  us.  One  of  the  people  in  our  group  then  counted  all  the 
“NO  SMOKING"  signs  in  the  restaurant  (four  in  all)  and  said, 
“What...  can’t  he  read?" 

The  smoke  was  starting  to  waft  over  toward  me  and  my 
newly  restored  sense  of  smell, which  depicted  the  scent  as 
maybe  a  sick  cow  laying  "chips"!  Well,  1  was  not  going  to  sit 
there  and  have  mv  air-space  violated. 


“If  the  tobacco  and  NRA 
lobbies  ever  joined  forces, 
well,  we  would  all  be  dead 
(nothing  left  of  us  but  gun 
smoke  and  ashes).  ” 

wmmmmKmmmwmmwwmmBmigz 

1  got  up,  went  to  the  counter,  asked  the  cashier  if  I  could  use 
the  microphone  for  a  second,  then  I  calmly  said  in  a  flowing, 
authoritative  voice,  ‘A  rcmmcTer  to  all  our  patrons,  therets 
NO  smoking  in  the  restaurant,  thank  you."  Before  I  could  turn 
around,  the  cigarette  was  out,  and  there  was  a  chuckle  among 
the  restaurant-goers.  The  culprit’s  face  was  so’ red  I  thought  he 
had  swallowed  the  cigarette.  If  I  were  him,  I  would  have  felt 
quite  alone  and  like  the  world  was  out  to  get  me.  Well,  it  is. 

When  I  started  smoking  three-and-a-half  years  ago,  the  era 
of  “glamorous  smoking"  was  on  its  way  out.  Yet  it  seemed  that 
once  I  started  and  loved  it,  “they"  said,  “Fooled  you,  it’s  not 
cool,  no  one  likes  the  smell  of  it  and  you."  Well,  now  I  am 
certainly  singing  a  new  rune! 

There  are  financial  reasons  for  my  doing  the  “cigarette 
smash."  I  have  estimated  the  cost  of  my  habit  to  amount  to 
$2000  (most  of  it  in  quarters).  Think  of  all  the  Budweiscr  I 
could  have  had  instead  of  Milwaukee’s  Best.  If  I  had  kept  on 
smoking,  at  the  rate  I  was  going  I  could  have  spent  close  to 
$3850  by  next  September. 

All  that  money  and  nothing  to  show  for  it. ..I  have  been 
robbed  by  the  Philip  Morris  Company,  otherwise  known  in 
the  wild  “tobacco"  south  as  “The  Marlboro  Men."  If  the 
tobacco  and  the  NRA  lobbies  ever  joined  forces,  well,  we 
would  all  be  dead  (nothing  left  of  us  but  gun  smoke  and  ashes). 

After  realizing  all  the  money  I  spent,  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
percentage  of  it  I  did  not  even  smoke.  I  was  a  very  generous 
smoker,  and  it  seemed  everyone  knew  it.  When  I  went  to 
parties,  I  would  bring  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  packs  of 
cigarettes  with  me.  Out  of  four  packs,  I  might  only  smoke  two- 
and-a-half  in  one  night.The  rest  would  go  to  the  “social 
smokers."  They  smoke  one  pack  a  week,  if  that  much,  and 
never  buy  their  own  cigarettes.  Those  “bums"  are  a  pesty  lot 


and  helped  lead  me  to  my  new  beginning. 

Another  thing  that  fuels  my  new  fire  is  the  opportunity  to 
tell  all  the  people  who  said  I  could  never  quit,  “I  quit."  The  first 
week  of  my  quitting,  their  responses  were  “Right,  sure  you  arc, 
how  many  times  have  we  heard  this  from  you  before;  you  quit 
when  you  go  to  bed  and  start  again  in  the  moming."  The  fact 
they  did  not  believe  me  this  time  was  enough  to  keep  me 
going. 

One  friend  says,  “Tim,  you  know  when  you’re  going  to  start 
smoking  again?  At  exam  time,  when  you  can’t  take  the 
monotony,  stress,  and  endless  pressure  of  hour  after  hour  of 
study."  Well,  ha  to  that.  I  might  be  climbing  the  walls  then, 
but  because  he  said  I  cannot  do  it,  I  will. 

Even  my  own  mother  did  not  believe  me  at  first  but  now  she 
has  joined  the  cheering  section.  Over  the  years,  my  mom  has 
all  but  promised  me  the  world  if  I  ever  was  to  quit  for  good.  I 
have  been  promised  a  sail  boat,  bike  (never  got  a  definite 
promise  of  a  car),  a  stereo,  tennis  racket,  tons  of  clothes,  color 
TV,  snake-skin  boots,  even  an  Alaskan  cruise.  I  figured  after 
two  months  of  Smokelcssness  it  was  time  to  see  these  bribes 
paid  off 

I  went  to  my  mom  and  she  said,  “Well,  you  know  how 
happy  your  father  and  I  arc,  and  the  whole  family  is  behind 
you,  but  you  know  our  rule,  if  it  is  not  in  writing  then  I  don’t 
remember."  I  threatened  to  start  smoking  unless  my  demands 
were  met,  but  my  mom  only  smiled,  hugged  and  kissed  me.  I 
was  won  over,  but  I'm  still  thinking  of  a  way  to  get  the  snake- 
skin  boots. 

Some  other  reasons  for  quitting:  no  matter  what  after  shave 
I  used,  it  always  ended  up  being  “Ode  to  Marlboro";  many 
houses  have  cedar  closets  to  hang  clothes,  well  my  closet  was 
more  like  a  tobacco  bam,  having  too  many  cigarette  bum 
holes  in  things  I  own;  having  ashes  from  my  cigarette,  blown 
in  my  face,  while  driving  my  convertible;  having  the  sensation 
to  throw-up  every  time  I  wore  a  tie  or  other  high  collar 
garment  due  to  throat  damage;  opening  the  washing  machine 
lid  to  find  soggy  match  packs  strewn  and  shredded  on  my 
clothes;  and  I  always  had  to  wear  clothes  with  many  pockets  to 
carry  a  couple  packs  at  a  time. 

In  the  last  three  and-a-half  years  I  have  smoked  quite  a  lot, 
but  now,  only  75  days  after  smoking  over  25,500  cigarettes,  I 
do  not  feel  as  bad  as  I  thought  I  would.  By  exercising,  jogging 
and  playing  tennis,  I  am  doing  quite  “cardiovascularly”  well. 

So  move  over  Surgeon  General  Koop,  I  am  on  the  bandwagon 
now  and  enjoying  very  much  throwing  “sticks-n-stoncs  at 
every  smoker  we  roll  over. 
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Get  the  FACTS 

* 

—  The  tobacco  industry  spends 
$1.9  billion  a  year  in  advertising. 

—  About  50  million  Americans 
still  smoke.  According  to  the 
American  Lung  Association  90  per¬ 
cent  of  those  smokers  want  to  quit, 
most  have  tried  once. 

—  More  than  320,000  Americans 
will  die  prematurely  this  year  of 
diseases  linked  to  smoking.  That  is 
as  many  Americans  as  have  been 
killed  in  all  the  wars  fought  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

—  In  an  18-hourwakingday,  atwo- 
pack-a-day  smoker  spends  from 
three  to  four  hours  with  a  cigarette  in 
mouth,  hand,  or  ashtray,  takes  about 
400  puffs,  and  inhales  up  to  600 
milligrams  of  tar. 

—  From  1978  to  1985,  the  ranks  of 
former  smokers  has  increased  from 
3.1  million  to  over  40  million  ex- 
smokers  in  the  U.S.  today. 

—  Smokers  in  the  U.S.  are  now  a  • 
minority.  A  1987  report  from  the  of-: 
fice  on  smoking  and  health  said  that 
27  percent  of  Americans  now  smoke. 


Withdrawal  Symptoms 


by  Molly  Hughes 

News  Editor 

Smoking  is  the  most  widespread 
example  of  drug  dependency  in 
our  country  today.  All  drugs 
that  produce  dependency  have 
at  least  four  characterisncs  in 
common.  All  drugs  are  psychoactive 
and  cigarettes  affect  moods  and  feeling? 
through  the  chemistry  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  The  term  dependence 
implies  that  these  drugs  can  lead  to 
compulsive  use  and  dependence. 
Quitting  cold  turkey  can  lead  to 
psychological  and  physiological  distress. 
Cigarette  users  also  feel  a  stronger 
tendency  than  users  of  other  drugs  to 
relapse  at  various  periods  of  time  after 
quirting. 

Nicotine  is  the  addictive  drug  in 
cigarettes  and  is  found  naturally  only  in 
the  tobacco  plant.  It  strengthens  and 
reinforces  the  desire  to  smoke  and 
causes  users  to  keep  on  smoking.  In 
large  quantities  it  is  extremely 
poisonous;  a  small  dose  injected  directly 
into  the  bloodstream  would  kill  a 
person  within  one  hour.  Inhaling 
nicotine  is  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
way  of  getting  it  to  the  brain.  When  it 
readies  the  brain,  changes  occur  in  the 
.heart  rate  and  skin  temperature,  blood 


pressure  rises,  peripheral  blood 
circulation  slows,  changes  occur  in 
brain  waves  and  hormones  affecting  the 
central  nervous  system  are  released. 

When  these  hormones  are  released, 
they  affect  the  body  in  different  ways. 
Nicotine  can  act  like  a  tranquilizing 
drug,  reducing  anxiety  in  stressful 
situations,  or  it  can  stimulate  like  an 
amphetamine  in  serene  situations. 

Smoking  cigarettes  upsets  the  flow  of 
blood  and  air  into  the  lungs.  Tar,  the 
weight  of  all  the  chemicals,  less  nicotine 
and  moisture,  causes  this.  When 
cigarette  smoke  is  inhaled,  tar  is 
deposited  on  the  lungs,  slowing  down 
the  action  of  the  cilia  inside  bronchial 
tubes.  The  cilia  will  be  paralyzed 
completely  if  smoke  is  inhaled  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Tar  also  damages 
delicate  lung  tissues.  When  some  of  the 
billions  of  tiny  partides  in  cigarette 
smoke  cool  inside  the  lungs,  they  form 
a  brown  sticky  mass  that  is  not  as  easily 
expelled  from  the  body  as  it  was 
inhaled. 

Another  effect  of  tobacco  smoke  is 
the  smell  created  by  chemicals  called 
aldehydes  and  ketones.  The  water-filled 
human  body  has  a  low  electrical 
potential  and  attracts  the  high  electrical 
potential  created  by  smoke. 
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Smoking  Minorities 


—  bb  percent  of  all  deaths  among 
black  Americans  are  caused  by  major 
smoking-related  diseases. 

—  Taking  population  into  ac¬ 
count,  tuberculosis  case  rates  in 
1985  were  420  percent  greater  for 
nonwhites  that  whites. 

—  Tuberculosis  presents  the 
greatest  relative  risk  of  all  major 
causes  of  death  among  Mexican- 
born  males  and  females  under  age 
45. 

—  Since  1950,  the  respiratory 
cancer  death  among  black  males  has 
risen  2.5  times  faster  than  the  death 
rate  among  white  males. 


Passive  Smoking:  What 

the  Surgeon  General’s 
Report  said 


—  Involuntary  smoking  is  a  cause 
of  disease,  including  lung  cancer,  in 
healthy  nonsmokers. 

—  The  children  of  parents  who 
smoke,  compared  with  the  children 
of  nonsmokers,  have  more 
respiratory  infections,  more 
respiratory  symptoms,  and  slightly 
smaller  rates  of  increase  in  lung  func¬ 
tion. 

—  The  separation  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  in  the  same  air  space 
may  reduce,  but  does  NOT  eliminate,- 
nonsmokers’  exposure  to  tobacco 
smoke. 
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Quit  Tips 

—  Hide  all  ashtrays. 

—  Have  a  supply  ol  sugarless  gum,  carrots,  or  anything  you  can  chew  on. 

—  Drink  lots  of  liquid,  but  pass  up  coffee,  caffeine  filled  soft  drinks,  and  alcohol. 

—  Tell  people  you  are  quitting  for  the  day. 

—  Exercise  to  relieve  tension. 

—  Try  the  "buddy  system"  and  quit  with  a  friend. 
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Sports 


Riley  makes  no  guarantee,  but  Lakers  will  Three-peat  in  NBA 
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Most  prolcssional  aQflyics  (Ton  i  ap 
predate  when  their  coaches  150  out  on 
a  limb  and  make  guarantees  that  the 
players  have  to  uphold,  but  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  wltat  Los  Angeles  Utker  head 
roach  Pat  Riley  did  when  his  team 
won  the  1986-87  National  Basketball 
Association  title.  He  guaranteed  that 
the  Lakers  would  come  back  last 
season  and  win  a  second  straight  title, 
and  many  of  the  players  resented 
Riley's  promise.  They  felt  he  was  put¬ 
ting  undue  pressure  on  them  to  win. 

Last  year  though,  when  the  Litkers 
did  m  fact  win  their  second  straight 
championship,  Riley  would  make  no 
such  guarantee  again.  The  players 
saw  to  that  In  a  post-game  interview 
after  the  Lakers  had  just  defeated  the 
Detroit  Pistons  in  game  seven  of  the 
chanipionship  series,  Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar  stuffed  a  towel  in  Riley's 
mouth  before  he  could  guarantee 
another  championship  lor  tins  year. 
The  only  promise  Riley  would  make 
this  time  was  dial  his  players  would 
relax  and  enjoy  their  success  in  the  oil- 
season. 

The  boys  from  L  A  head  into  this 
year  with  lar  less  pressure  on  them  to 


'Kin.  Thcv  have  already  won  live  titles 
this  decade,  including  the  baek-to- 
bucks.  They  have  also  already  gained 
the  status  as  the  team  of  the  decade 
and  have  little  else  to  prove. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Lakers  can't  make  a  strong  run  for  a 
three-peat  —  a  third  straight  title. 
Throw  out  all  that  stulT  about 
dynasties  not  being  possible  in  profes¬ 
sional  sports  anymore.  Enter  the 
Lakers. 

The  last  team  to  win  more  than  two 
titles  in  a  row  in  the  NBA  was  the 
Boston  Celtics  of  the  1960s  when  they 
put  together  a  string  of  eight  straight 
titles.  And  here's  why  the  Lakers  will 
continue  their  dominance  in  the  NBA 
and  capture  their  third  straight 

Reason  number  one:  Magic 
Johnson  has  vowed  to  win  back  the 
league's  Most  Valuable  Player  trophy 
that  he  lost  to  Michael  Jordan  last 
year.  Two  years  ago,  Magic  made  die 
same  promise  after  Larry  Bird  won 
die  MVP,  and  Magic  elevated  his 
game  to  such  a  level  dial  no  one  could 
touch  the  Lakers.  This  year  lie  will  do 
the  same. 

Magic  is  the  best  player  in  the 


The  prass  release 
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Gretz 


league,  hands  down.  Sure,  there's 
tough  competition  coining  from  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Bird,  but  those  two  are  one- 
man  wrecking  machines;  Jordan  can 
win  a  game  single  handcdly  by  scor¬ 
ing  60  points,  Bird  can  do  the  same. 
But  neither  of  those  two  players  go  too 
far  in  making  die  players  around 
them  better,  which  is  alter  all  what  a 
team  is  all  about.  Magic's  ability  to  get 
die  bill!  out  in  front  on  die  Lakers’ 
run-and-gun  offense  has  surely- 
helped  to  elevate  forward  James  Wor¬ 
thy  and  guard  Byron  Scott  to  then 
present  levels.  II  Magic  is  the  I  test 
player  in  the  league,  Worthy  isn't  far 
behind. 


Reason  number  two-  Rarecii  ivitu 
weakness.  Sure,  lie's  -II  scars  aid  and 
can’t  exactly  get  out  on  the  Likci 
break,  but  he  isn't  the  team  s  primatv 
rebounder  anymore,  and  hasn't  ex¬ 
actly  been  a  scoring  machine  in  ret  cut 
years  except  when  the  team  needs 
him  When  he  has  to  produce,  he  c  an. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  best  post-up 
centers  in  the  league,  and  die  skyhook 
will  lx.-  as  deadly  as  ever  this  season 
Besides,  if  Jabbar  is  such  a  liability, 
dien  how  did  die  Lakers  win  back-10- 
back  titles  with  him  starting  at  center. 

Reason  number  three;  A.C.  Green 
has  been  getting  better  and  better  with 
each  year,  and  this  one  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception,  Last  year  his  710  rebounds 
were  nearly  200  more  than  the  second 
leading  rebounder  on  the  team, 
Mychal  Thompson.  Green  will  be 
looked  to  lor  added  scoring  this  year, 
and  there  is  no  reason  he  won't  ton- 
tribute. 

Reason  number  four:  Guard 
Byron  Scott  came  into  his  own  last 
year  and  look  over  as  the  team's 
leading  scorer,  which  helps  take  some 
of  die  pressure  off  Magic  to  score 
points.  Si  011  w  ill  continue  to  light  up 


tiie  scoreboard.  Michael 
missed  most  ol  last  veai  with  a  broken 
leg  and  Ins  performance  in  III 
playolls  was  terrible.  Coopct  will 
come  back  this  year  and  return  n>  In- 
status  .is  one  of  the  deadliest  three 
point  shooters  in  the  league  as  well  as 
one  of  tin  toughest  defenders.  His 
return  will  give  the  Lakers  at  least  one 
sharpshooter  to  come  in  oil  the  bench. 

Reason  live:  Worthy  proved  last 
y  ear  in  the  championship  series  just 
how  valuable  he  is  to  this  team,  and  lie- 
may  be  the  best  power  forward  in  the 
league.  In  a  one-on-one  situation  in 
the  paint,  there's  no  one  better. 

The  real  key  to  the  Lakers’  success 
this  season  will  hinge  on  the  health  ol 
die  team.  The  Laker  bench  is  thin, 
and  last  year  die  team  was  barely  bel¬ 
ter  than  .500  with  Magic  out  of  the 
lineup  The  acquisition  of  Orlando 
Woolridgc  will  help  the  bench,  but  he 
w  ill  need  to  prove  that  he  can  make  a 
full  comeback  from  his  drug 
rehabilitation  last  year.  Woolridge, 
Cooper,  and  Iliompson  will  give  die 
Laker  bench  some  valuable  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  pressure  is  oil  the  team  to  win. 


Nobods  expects  them  to  roll  10 
another  title  this  year,  but  that  is 
mainly  because  they  have  already 
won  two  straight  and  nobodv  believes 
they  can  win  another 

But  taki  away  the  Iasi  tsso  years' 
titles,  and  compare  this  team  man* 
for-man  with  any  team  in  the  league, 
and  there'  aren’l  too  many  teams  that 
cart  match  up  with  the  Lakers.  Three 
Laker  starters  —  Worthy ,  Magic, 
and  Stmt  —  madi  All-Slar  List 
season,  and  they  will  again  this  year. 

Let’s  face  it,  the  Lakeis  will  have 
the  best  record  111  the  Western  Gon- 
Icivnce,  and  will  carry  the  home  court 
advantage  throughout  the  playolls. 
Last  year's  regulai  season  home 
record  lor  the  Lakers  at  the  forum 
was  a  deadly  36-5. 

Jabbar  was  able  to  gag  Riles  last 
year  in  the  jockei  room,  hut  it  ss.is 
Magic  who  said  he  wanted  anoilu-i 
championship.  He  is  den- a  round,  and 
came  into  camp  this  season  in  better 
shape  than  anyone  can  temember  in 
recent  years.  VVith Johnson  dciei  min¬ 
ed,  the  Lakers  will  win  then  third 
straight .  1  guarantee  it 


Ruggers  to  participate  in  national 
championships 


by  Joe  Hammann 

Spoils  Stall  1 1  uta 

The  laiyola  A-side  rugbv  team  is  now- 
looking  back  at  what  diey  consider  to  be  it 
successful  fall  season.  Though  the  final 
overall  record  of  5-4  is  nodiing  to  boast 
about,  Loyola  was  still  able  to  receive  a 
wildcard  berth  into  the  National  Cham¬ 
pionships  to  be  held  in  the  spring.  Gyl- 
Icgiately,  die 'Hounds  finished  with  a  4-2 
record,  while  they  were  1-2  against  clubs' 
out  of  die  collegiate  circle. 

Tile  ruggers  tangled  with  coinpentivt 
institutions  such  as  Man  land,  Catholic , 
Towson  State  and  Old  Dominion 
universities.  Teams  outside  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  circle  included  the  Bacon,  Old 
Red  and  Chesapeake  men's  rugby  clubs 
Among  the  teams  on  Loyola's  fall 
schedule,  the  squad  from  Navy  proved  to 
be  the  most  competitive. 

The  .single-elimination  National 
Rugby  Championships  begin  with  a 
imdrAllantii  tournament,  lead  mg  t<>  tin- 
",-nsr  roil  si  FinaN.  Imishincr  Wall,  .1  mull 

flour  championship  tournament  II  the 


Hounds  are  successful  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment's  early-going,  the  possibility  of  a  se¬ 
cond  clash  with  the  midshipmen  from 
Annapolis  is  inevitable.  The  'Hounds 
were  dec  lared  last  years  east  coast  cham¬ 
pions,  but  ilicv  lost  in  the  final  four 
championships. 

The  dub  is  optimistic  about  their 
c  hances  in  the  championships.  Senior 
Greg  Burkhaidt  admits  that  the  season’s 
overall  record  left  modi  (o  lx-  desired, 
but  looks  toward  the  championships 
rather  than  the  team's  final  record.  "Our 
team  is  stronger  and  more  experienced 
than  last  v-ear's  team." explaining  that  last 
year's  n-turning  members  now  have  an 
idea  what  to  expect  out  of  the  Nationals 

Hats  oil  to  tuggers  Greg  Burkhardt, 
Ghris  Cam  ill.  Steve  Laukc.  Paul  Lcath, 
Andy  Powell,  Jimmy  Johnson,  Paul 
Burke,  and  Rob  DiSanlis.  These  Loyola 
mgby  standouts  live  earned  spots  on  the 
Potomac  Rugby  Union's  1989  lall  "all- 
siar  team.’  The  team  defeated  a  New 
Jersey  all-'iar  team  last  Saturday  and  w  ill 
(WMtfftli-  !«»  plnv  .nlier  all-*mrs  al»nt;  the 

east  const.  Coiurratulaions! 


Thr  Giryhound/Siobhnn  O'Hrir. 

Artuso  trains 


Loyola 


by  Paul  T.  Cygnarowicz 
Spoils  Staff  Writer 

In  sports,  sometime thu  most  111- 
lispensnble  plavers  are-  those  WiSj  ideal¬ 
ly.  will  never  leave  die  bench.  Fore.xain- 
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pie,  what  happens  il  an  athlete  goes 
down?  Immediately,  a  team  must  have 
medical  support  ready  to  care  for  the 
allied- 's  well-being  and  later,  supei-yi.se  a 
sale,  healthy  return.  Fortunately, 
Loyola's  stall  led  by  head  trainer  Joe  Ar¬ 
tuso  is  well  prepared. 

Joe  Artuso  came  to  Loyola  in  early 
1986.  Previously  lie  had  worked  live 
years  as  an  assistant  trainer  at  other  col¬ 
leges  ini  luding  West  Point  and  Rutgers. 
Having  110  aspirations  to  go  to  a  pro  club, 
he  jumped  .It  die  prospect  ol'  a  head 
trainer  position  at  a  Division  1  college.  I11 
reality,  out  ol  some  4,000-5,000  certified  j 
trainers  only  a  select  300  get  to  be  Divi¬ 
sion  I  head  trainers  .  What  makes  the  job 
attractive?  Joe  Artuso  explains  his  1  areei 
decision,  saying,  'll  doesn’t  Irillow  the 
typical  injured  athlete  |bccomcs  trainer) 
store  I  get  to  use  mv  head  and  lire  hands 
while  most  jobs  put  yon  behind  a  desk.  I 
can  help  people  get  better  —  it's  not  a 
self-centered  job." 

"[My  career]  doesn’t  follow  the 
typical  injured  athlete  [becomes 
trainer/  story.  " 

]oc  Artuso 


Mr.  Arioso’s  duties'  are  extensive,  As 
head  trainer  at  Loyola  his  job  frequently 
goes  beyond  the  care,  prevention  anil 
treatment  of  injuries.  Other  duties  in¬ 
clude  establishing  a  medical  referral  ser¬ 
vice,  directing  all  phases  ol  the  Athletic 
Medical  Insurance  Program,  keeping  in 
louchwidi  team  doctors  and  maintaining 
medical  records,  designing  propet  condi¬ 
tioning  and  strength  programs,  and 
chairing  the  Diug  Education  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  training  stall  is  counted  on  to 
cover  major  athletic  events  at  home  and 
ires  ay .  A  head  trainer  puts  in  roughly  70 
hours  of  work  (including  2-3  days  ul 
travelling)  in  a  week.  Artuso  comments, 
“Usually  the  trips  are  uneventful.  A11  in¬ 
jure-  on  the  (pad  is  always  worse  than  an 
injure-  at  home.  [Among  oilier  things)  we 
have  to  deal  with  strange  hospitals 
sometimes. ind  the  quality  of  care  may  be 
suspect  On  the  other  hand,  here  at 
Loyola  we  watch  out  lor  14  sports.  At 
away  games  there’s  only  one," 

The  job  of  head  trainer  lakes  a  great 
deal  ol  commitment  and  vigilance. 
There  is  always  the  danger  of  a  lile- 
ihreaiening  injury.  Joe  Artuso  and  the 
training  stall  look  out  lor  serious  head 
and  neck  injuries,  as  well  as  heart  attacks 
and  seizures  "We  go  over  die  worst 
scenario  a  thousand  times  in  our  minds, 
hoping  it  doesn’t  occur,  but  being 


prepared  for  it."  lie  says, 

Going  inm  his  third  year  al  Lovola. 
Joe  Artuso  credits  die  athletic  depart¬ 
ment's  commitment  which  has  resulted 
sin  "better  than  Division  I"  naming 
lacilileis.  With  all  upgraded  hydro¬ 
therapy  center,  climate  (uiitrol,  and  top 
ol  the  line  exercise  equipment,  the  room 
oilers  the  best  available  training  rare 
Mr.  Artuso  is  quick  to  point  out  the 
helplul  attitude  ol  Loyola's  coaches.  Hi 
proclaims,  "Out  ol  the  free  colleges  I've 
worked  at  they’re  by  lar  die  best.  | At 
some  colleges)  coaches  create  higlici 
pressures  to  gel  (iujurcd|  kids  back.  Oui 
coaches  are  more  uincemed  with  gelling 
kids  healthy  than  with  losing  games 
without  them.  All  the  athletes  I've 
worked  with  here  .ire  always  mo|i<  r.iire  c. 
lirst-class  kids  —  a  credit  to  our  coacluw 
who  bring  tin  in  here  " 

The  Loyola  training  lacilitics  an 
located  on  the  main  lloor  ol  die  student 
renter  lie-low  the  arena.  Between  3-0 
p.m.  the  room  is  usually  crowded  with 
varsity  athletes,  but  otherwise  it  is  readily 
accessible  to  Loyola  community 
members.  Mr  Artuso  and  Ins  stall  en¬ 
courage  all  students  needing  treatment  to 
stop  by.  In  lad,  one  of  Mi.  Artuso's 
favorite  stones  recalls  the.  7:15  a. in.  call 
he  received  to  come  in  and  iieat  Fathri 
Sc  Dingers  broken  ankJc 


Women’s  rugby  ends  season  strong  at  U  of  Md 


by  Pamela  Garvey 

Sports  Staff  Writer 

On  Saturday  November  5th  Loyola's 
Women’s  Rugby  triumphed  over  die 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 
County  in  their  final  game  of  die  season 
with  a  score  of  18  to  0.  This  marked  the 
first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half  dial  the  two 
teams  faced  one  another.  , 

The  game  started  at  10  a.m,  on 
Chesapeake  Field  in  torrential  rams  and 
violent  winds.  Due  to  the  harsh  weather 
the  slipperiness  of  die  ball  resulted  in 
many  scrumdowns.  Jeanne  Sova, 
Loyola’s  hooker  and  team  treasurer,  won 
every  ball  in  the  first  half.  Sova  along 
w  ith  the  forwards  successfully  overrode 
die  strength  of  UMBC  and  defeated 
them  in  almost  every  scrumdown,  gain¬ 
ing  yardage  for  Loyola. 


The  first  try,  the  only  one  in  the  first 
half,  resulted  from  quick  passes  and  fak¬ 
ing  out  the  opposition.  Forward,  Debbie 
Dwyer,  made  diis  try, 

During  the  second  half,  Loyola  shined 
victoriously  with  three  tries  and  one  con¬ 
version  Upon  approaching  the  try  zone 
the  ladies  successfully  used  a  penalty  play 
by  the  scrum  to  try  Widi  the  driving 
force  of  die  forwards  Debbie  Dwyer 
earned  their  second  try. 

UMBC  gained  yardage  with  the  next 
kickoll.  Upon  advancing  the  try  line 
UMBC  player,  Nancy  Mirabclla,  at¬ 
tempted  to  score,  but  Loyola’s  Amy 
Schnerr  prevented  her  from  doing  so. 
The  Indies  then  regained  yardage  with 
quick  passes  by  ihebacklinc  maintaining 
possession  of  the  ball. 

Smmhulf  and  freshman,  Casey 
Klarich,  scored  the  third  try  with  a  weak 


side  breakaway.  The  final  try  of  the  game 
was  also  made  by  Klarich  with  the 
assistance  of  Jeanne  Sova.  The  two 
players  took  advantage  of  the  open  space, 
since  ill e  defensive  players  from  UMBC 
got  drawn  into  a  ruck.  Casey  Klarich 
then  tried  right  between  the  uprights. 
Senior  and  President,  Betsy  Shinn,  at¬ 
tained  the  final  two  points  for  die  ladies  in 

a  conversion.  _ 

Concerning  the  game,  Senior  Jeanne 
Sova  said,  “It’s  great  to  end  die  season 
with  such  a  strong  win.  The  freshmen 
showed  a  lot  of  improvement  Next 
season  will  continue  on  the  same  strong 
note."  This  final  game  demonstrated  the 
progression  of  the  primarily  freshman 
team  since  the  Ix-ginning  of  die  semester. 
Senior  Betsy  Shinn  stated  of  the  game,  "It 
was  a  panic.  We  have  high  hopes  for  the 
spring  semester." 


Greyhound  golf  looks  to  a  green 
1989  Spring  season 

.  ^  I  •  aonar  »V\  r»r..W*  IO  ihe 


by  Dan  Gawronski 
Sports  Staff  Writer 

The  Loyola  College  Golf  team  has, 
over  die  years,  been  left  virtually  un¬ 
noticed  by  our  student  body  despite 
traditionally  winning  records  and  strong 
teams.  This  year  is  surely  no  exception. 
Our  team  is  very  young  this  year  but 
looks  to  be  more  competitive  than  ever. 
The  fall  leg  of  our  season  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  if  it  is  any  indication  how  the 
spring  leg  will  be  you  can  bet  you  will 
hear  from  us  more  often. 

The  fall  1988  season  opened  on 
September  8  with  the  Mount  Saint 
Mary’s  Invitational.  Loyola  sent  two 
five-man  teams  to  the  event.  They  were 
comprised  of  five  new  faces  so  the  team 
really  didn't  know  what  to  expect  as  a 
result.  Head  coach  Dr  Michael  Ventura 
was  plcasandy  surprised  at  ihe  outcome. 

The  "Green’  team  won  the  tourna¬ 
ment  by  six  shots  with  a  final  score  of  3 16 
(die  top  four  of  five  scores  constitute  the 
icam  score).  The  “Grey"  team  finished  a 
strong  fourth  with  a  339  total  All  scores 
were  led  by  sophomore  transfer  J  im  Car- 
viile  with  an  impressive  score  of  75, 
followed  by  freshman  Tom  Gramigna 
with  78  "We  shocked  a  lot  of  teams,  in¬ 
cluding  ourselves.  We  didn't  know  what 
wc  had  until  today,"  commented  Dr. 
Ventura.  With  a  score  of  316  a  positive 
and  confident  tone  was  set  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fall  season. 

Georgetown  University  played  host  to 
their  annual  invitational  held  September 
22-23.  This  tournament  is  traditionally 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  east.  After  an  ex- 
crplional  practice  round  the  team  was 


eager  to  prove  themselves  to  the  tough 
fourteen  team  field. 

In  round  one,  freshman  John  Wcbstei 
fired  a  score  of  76  to  lead  the  team  to  a 
314  victory,  Junior  Russ  Smith  con¬ 
tributed  a  78,  followed  by  Tom 
Grainigna  and  Jim  Carvillc's  80s.  with 
Dan  Gawronski  totaling  81.  The  314 
total  placed  the  team  fourth  after  the  first 
day,  just  three  shots  out  of  second  and 
eleven  from  first  place, 

Under  horrible  conditions  of  wind, 
rain,  and  cold  the  team  members  focused 
their  eyes  on  moving  up  on  the  field  the 
second  day.  Junior  Captain  Dan 
Gawronski  led  the  team  with  a  scoreof  77 
followed  by  Tom  Graminga's  79.  Russ 
Smith  and  Jim  Carvillc's  82s,  and  John 
Webster’s  84  for  a  320  team  total  The 
score  of  320  wasn’t  good  enough  to  move 
up.  The  team  finished  fifth,  only  two 
shots  from  second  place  and  twenty-five 
from  first. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow, 
especially  after  a  320  score  under  those 
conditions.  Nevertheless  the  team  felt 
good  knowing  they  defeated  such  eastern 
powerhouses  as  Georgetown,  The  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  BuckneU,  and  LaSaUc. 

The  E  C. A.C  Qualifier  was  next  on 
the  schedule.  The  team  needed  to  finish 
first  or  second  to  cam  a  bid  for  the 
E  C. A  C  Championship  Tournament. 

Junior  Russ  Smith  finished  with  a 
sterling  score  of  75  which  included  a 
string  of  four  birdies  on  five  holes.  His 
score  earned  him  a  tic  for  third  place  in¬ 
dividually  and  a  bid  to  participate  in  die 
championship. 

The  team  finished  with  a  321  total  for 
the  qualifier  which  was  adisappointmcni 


for  the  players  “We  were  really  looking 
forward  to  playing  in  the 
Championship,"  said  Dr  Ventura  The 
score  placed  the  team  sixth  in  a  field  ol 
nineteen,  just  nine  shots  from  a  cham¬ 
pionship  bid. 

On  October  8th  however,  the  team 
regrouped  to  win  the  Western  Maryland 
Invitational  Freshman  Andy  Halversen 
led  all  scores  with  a  blistering  one  over 
par  score  of  73  .  Other  scores  included  77s 
by  Jim  Carvillc  and  Dan  Gawronski,  a 
78  by  Russ  Smith  and  John  Webster  had 
an  81  for  a  team  total  of  305.  The  305 
total  was  one  of  the  best  rounds  Loyola 
has  ever  tallied 

The  following  weekend  Russ  Smith 
competed  in  the  E  C. A.C  Champion¬ 
ship  held  at  die  Hcrshey  Country  Club  in 
Hershcy,  Pa.  In  two  days  of  competition 
Smith  scored  a  total  of  156  (81 -75)  on  the 
difficult  layout.  His  score  placed  him 
24th  in  a  field  of  117  individual  com¬ 
petitors.  "I  had  a  great  finish  aher  a  shaky 
start  in  the  first  round,"  commented 
Smith  after  his  commendablr  finish. 


DATE 

April  1-2 
April  4 
April  6 
April  13 
April  15-16 
April  18 
April  20-21 


May  1 


EVENT 

Navy.  Invitational 
Wesley,  Rutgers 
St.  Joseph’s 

Georgetown,  Delaware 
Penn  State  Invitational 
BuckneU 

*E,C  A.C.  Metro 
Conference 
Championship 
York.  Towson  State 


■Defending  Champions 
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1988-89  recruits  enhance 
the  Greyhounds 


surprising  endurance,  playing  even, 
second  of  the  enure  game.  Hatcher, 
the  Grey’s  number  two  guard,  showed 
onlooker’s  that  being  a  freshman 
wasn’t  going  to  dampen  his  style  ol 
play.  The  6-3,  Washington,  D.C. 
native  hit  for  15  points  with  prescason 
candidate  Mike  Morrison  playing  op¬ 
posite  him  for  most  of  the  game. 

“Charles  has  progressed  very  nicely 
offensively  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
going  with  him,"  said  Amatucci 

Another  freshman  that  showed  fine 
leaping  ability  along  with  a  solid  out¬ 
side  shot,  was  Kevin  Green,  who 
finished  with  1 1  points,  second  for  the 
Green  behind  Morrison’s  25. 

The  recruits  of  1988  are  like  "night 
and  day"  compared  to  last  year’s  accor¬ 
ding  to  Amatucci.  "Right  now  any 
position  in  the  court  is  open,"  said 
Amatucci. 

Both  Mike  Wagner  and  John  Boney 
pleased  Amatucci  with  their  efforts  on 
the  boards,  pulling  down  18  and  16 
respectively.  Amatucci  is  stressing  re¬ 
bounding  along  with  a  better  transi¬ 
tion  game  to  be  a  necessity  for  more 
wins  in  the  1988-89  season. 

Another  hindrance  of  last  year  that 
hasn't  spooked  the  team  as  of  yet,  is  in 
the  area  of  injuries.  This  will  be 
another  factor  contributing  to  the 
Greyhound’s  newly  acquired  depth. 


by  Kevin  «  ells 

Sports  Editor 

When  Coach  Amatucci  and  his 
assistants  split  their  Greyhound 
basketball  team  into  two  different 
squads  in  order  to  make  the  rosters  for 
the  annual  prescason  Green  and  Grey 
game,  there  was  an  obvious  overstack¬ 
ing  of  the  Green  side.  This  only  meant 
that  he  wanted  to  see  how  his  blue 
chips  would  do  against  the  more 
talented  and  experienced  Green. 

What  the  sparse  Reitz  Arena  crowd 
found  out,  was  that  Amatucci  and  his 
stafT  definitely  did  their  homework 
with  the  recruitment  of  this  year's 
freshmen. 

The  Green  team,  composed  ol  Mike 
Morrison,  Byron  Allmond,  John 
Boney,  Steve  Folev.  Hollivan  Billips, 
Dave  Wojcik,  Kevin  Green,  and 
Derek  Campbell,  survived  the 
freshmen  inspired  Grey  team  in  over¬ 
time  55-53.  The  Grey  squad  featured 
Kevin  Anderson,  Marqus  Ham- 
wright,  Mike  Wagner,  Charles  Hatch¬ 
er,  Brian  Spell,  Jeff  Nattans  and  Dan 
CrafTey 

The  real  story  in  the  game  was  the 
impressive  play  of  freshman  Brian 
Spell  and  Charles  Hatcher  for  the 
Grey  The  point  guard,  Spell  had  23 
points  to  lead  the  Grey  and  displayed 


Loyola  defeats  the  Irish 
National  Team  by  10 


by  Kevin  Wells 

Sports  Editor 

Last  year  if  senior  guard  Mike  Mor¬ 
rison  had  a  night  like  he  had  last  Thurs¬ 
day  against  the  Irish  National  team,  the 
Greyhound's  would  have  lost.  This  year 
Coach  Amatucci  not  only  has  one 
capable  replacement,  but  two. 

For  the  second  Greyhound  tuneup  of 
the  year,  freshmen  Kevin  Green  and 
Charles  Hatcher  both  ran  the  offense  and 
scored  effectively  as  if  their  transition  to 
■college  ball  was  just  another  simple  phase 
of  their  growing  basketball  lives. 

Loyola  won  77-67,  after  a  sloppy 
beginning  and  shot  only  30  percent  from 
the  field  for  the  game. 

Amatueci  was  displeased  with  the 
Greyhound’s  transition  game  in  die  first 
hall  and  sat  Morrison  down  for  a  good 
chunk  of  the  half  in  favor  of  Green.  The 
6-4  freshman  Poet  from  Dunbar  finished 
with  13  points  behind  Morrison's  game 
high  14.  The  highly  touted  newcomer 
was  an  All-Metropolitan  selection  in  high 
school  and  averaged  18  points  and  8 
assists  as  a  senior. 

“1  was  cold  when  coach  first  pul  me  in 
but  after  breaking  a  sweat  and  hitting  my 
first  basket,  I  felt  dial  I  was  on,"  said 
Green. 

Another  game-time  surprise  was  die 
installation  of  converted  point-guard 
Brian  Spell  into  the  starling  line-up.  The 
former  two  guard  has  so  far  made  his 
transition  to  die  point  look  fairly  easy, 


penetrating  well  in  the  land  against  big¬ 
ger  men. 

“I’m  going  to  give  Brian  a  passing 
grade  but  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
things  that  he  is  more  capable  of  doing 
for  us,"  said  Amatucci. 

The  Greyhounds  early  half  court  press 
was  effective  and  caused  the  Irish  to  com¬ 
mit  18  first  half  turnovers.  Turnovers 
which  were  not  capitalized  as  effectively 
as  Amatucci  would  expect.  They  finished 
die  first  half  hitting  only  a  dismal  12  of  48 
"field  goals  for  25  percent 

The  second  half  started  out  slow  for 
the  Greyhounds  but  after  a  Green 
7-point  spurt,  ending  on  a  three-point 
bomb,  Loyola  look  a  50-47  lead  and  the 
'Hounds  began  to  pull  away.  Reserve 
guard  Hon  her  also  helped  hitting  for  8 
second  half  points. 

“Nobody  is  safe  around  here,”  said 
Amatucci.  “Now  if  we  got  a  guy  who  isn’t 
doing  the  job,  somebody  is  right  behind 
him.” 

On  the  boards,  the  Greyhounds  were 
effective,  led  by  Marqus  Hamwright, 
Derek  Campbell  and  Mike  Wagner  All 
three  had  nine  rebounds  and  are  still  in 
the  process  of  being  judged  for  quality 
playing  time  by  Amatucci. 

“Inside,  Derek  and  Wag’s  [Wagner] 
played  impresive  defense  for  us  again,” 
said  Amatucci. 

The  Greyhounds  play  in  the  Lobo 
Classic  with  Lehigh,  San  Diego  and  New 
Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  this  month. 


The  G try hound/Sc oil  G. 

Hollivan  Billups  and  Kevin  Green  in  a  mid  air  collision  during  the  Green  & 
Grey  game. 


/  hr  Grryhound/Siott  G.  Snin 


Boney  adds  2  points  for  the  Greyhounds 


Seahounds  outstroke 
Shepherd  College 


Can  Loyola 
Laxers  Repeat 
1988  Season? 


McKenna  whose  first  and  third  places  in 
ihe  1  meter  optional  diving  event  that  put 
the  Seababes  back  on  top.  Sue  Heether’s 
second  and  Nadine  Andrew’s  third  in  the 
200  meter  breaststroke  served  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lead,  but  the  margin  was 
narrowed  Loyola  had  to  win  the  400 
meter  free  relay  to  win  the  meet.  Because 
of  a  Shepherd  disqualification,  the 
Seababes  were  victors  of  the  meet 
128-109. 

The  men  certainly  shared  the  display 
of  talent  and  the  competition,  but  not  the 
tension.  The  meet  was  almost  decided 
after  four  events.  Eddie  Linglebach 
smashed  the  school  record  in  the  800 
meter  freestyle  with  a  time  ol  9:25.96. 
The  previous  record,  set  in  1985,  was 
9:32.24  His  decisive  win  along  with  Ed 
Ashton's  third  and  Garret  Sem's  tilth  put 
the  Scadogs  in  the  lead.  Mike  Kirvan 
and  John  O'Donnell  met  extremely 
tough  competition  in  the  200  meter 
freestyle  as  both  gentlemen  were  touched 
out  and  earned  second  and  fourth  places. 
T  im  Lynch's  first  place  50  meter  freestyle 
with  Mike  Gabriele’s  fourth  and  Bill 
Hubbard's  fifth  gave  Loyola  llie  lead  they 
would  not  relinquish 


by  Betsy  Burke 

Sports  Staff  ft  ritn 


by  Chris  Gunkel 

Sports  Staff  Wntrr 

As  the  Greyhound  I-acrosse  Team 
walked  onto  Butler  Field  this  fall,  there 
were  many  questions  that  had  to  be 
answered  for  a  team  that  finished  :12-2 
and  participated  in  their  first  NCAA  post 
season  tournament  before  losing  to  a 
strong  University  of  Pennsylvania 
squad.  Such  questions  as,  who  was  going 
to  fill  the  spots  on  a  defense  struck  by 
graduation?  How  were  the  players  going 
to  take  to  a  new  assistant  coach,  and  what 
ty/je  of  mental  attitude  would  this  team 
have  after  being  so  successful  the 
previous  season?  By  die  end  of  the  fall 
season,  all  of  dicse  questions  needed  to  be 
answered  for  Coach  Cottle  and  his 
Greyhounds. 

Out  of  four  graduating  seniors  last 
year,  dirce  of  them  were  starters  on  a 
very  effective  Greyhound  defense,  As  the 
fall  season  began  there  was  great  em¬ 
phasis  and  concern  as  to  who  would  fill’ 
the  vacant  spots  on  the  young  ‘Hound 
defense  This  year’s  defense  wilLbc  an-] 
chored  by  four  year  starter  and  team  cap-| 
tain  Mike  Ready.  At  the  start  of  the  fall 
Mike  was  concerned  about  die  defense] 
but  not  to  extremes.  ‘I  was  concerned 
about  die  defense  because  we  are  young, 
but  I  knew  we  had  die  personnel  ta 
become  a  cohesive  unit."  By  the  end  of] 
the  fall  season  sophotqore  Scott  Oslislo, 
Tom  Johnson,  and  junior  goalie  Charley] 
Toomey  assisted  Ready  to  form  the] 
Greyhound  defense.  As  die  season  came] 
to  a  close  it  appeared  that  die  defense  had 
made  some  positive  strides  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  spring  season. 

Part  of  the  success  of  last  year’s  team 
due  to  the  hard  work  and  dedication 


In  a  true  contest  of  talents,  Iaiyola’s 
men’s  and  women’s  swim  teams  proved 
to  lie  superior  to  Shepherd  College  in  the 
November  1 1th  battle  of  the  seas. 

The  women’s  meet  started  slowly,  but 
Erin  O’Donnell’s  and  Denise  Bynum’s 
first  and  third  place  swims  in  die  50 
mein  freestyle  provided  encourage¬ 
ment.  Denise  Sanchez  and  Sue  McKen¬ 
na  placed  first  and  thind  in  the  1  meter  re¬ 
quired  diving  and  tightened  the  score. 
Denise  Rogers,  a  welcome  transfer  from 
Tulanc,  broke  the  pool  and  school 
ret oixls  in  die  200  meter  butterfly  with  a 
winning  lime  ol  2:36.47.  Her  first.  Belli 
Mann's  third  and  Siobhan  O'Brien's  fifth 
in  that  event  put  the  Seabalies  in  the  lead 
for  a  short  time. 

Christina Thackston,  in  the  200  meter 
back  stroke,  broke  the  school  record  with 
a  first  place  swim  of  2:40.38.  She  and 
teammates  Ann  Purcell  and  Mary 
Dabich  tied  up  die  scon  Senior  co- 
captain  Shane  Connell)  and  sophomore 
Laura  Goudiro  had  nice  second  and 
third  place  swims  in  die  400  meter 
freestyle,  but  it  was  again  Sanchez  anil 


Pam  Shriver  brings  her  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Tennis  Tournament  tc 
Reitz  Arena  this  weekend. 


Lady  Greyhounds  < 
competitive  as  ever 

by  Rob  Zink  Scoring  twelve  po 

Assistant  Sports  Editor  team,  Lome  Schenr 


Past  Participants  in  the  chari¬ 
ty  event  have  included  Chris 
Everett,  Jim  Palmer,  and  Brooks 
Robinson. 


The  1988-89  Womens  Greyhound  Crystal  Collier  and  Susan  Oldfi 
Basketball  team  unveiled  themselves  to  center  Eileen  Christie  and  guards  i 
Reitz  Arena  last  Tuesday  night  when  the  Vendlinski  and  Jill  Berryman  wore 
team  played  in  Loyola's  annual  Green  shirts  of  grey.  Freshman  Jill  Berryr 
and  Grey  game.  Like  the  mens  game  scored  the  only  direc-pointer  of 
that  followed,  the  Lady  Greyhound  game. 

squad,  divided  in  half,  battled  each  other  The  annual  event  sported  a  new 
in  adding  points  to  die  scoreboard.  revitalized  women’s  team.  It  provided 

Senior  forward  Mary  Cay  Hamilton  .Loyola  Community  with  new  hope  f 
captained  the  Green  team  into  a  10  point  competitive  Lady  Greyhound  basket 
victory  as  it  defeated  the  Grey  55-45.  program.  The  game  was  fun,"  said 
Junior  forward  Maria  Beam,  freshman  ward  Susan  Oldfield  “It  gave  us  a  cha 
center  Justine  Shay  and  guards  Jennifer  io  see  what  we  have  to  work  with  w 
Young,  Gale  Bohnarczyk,  Michelle  Nee  also  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  | 
and  Ailcen  Donovan  joined  together  as  in  front  of  fans  during  official  clock  tir 
the  Green  Team.  The  Lady  Greyhounds’  first  real 

Hamilton  led  the  team  in  points  with  position  will  be  met  on  Monc 
twelve;  freshmen  Justine  Shay  and  Jen-  November  28tli  when  they  rise  to  ac 
nifer  Young  each  had  ten.  Young  also  against  Columbia  Union  home  at  R 
had  llie  most  field  goal  attempts  with  Arena, 
thirteen. 

Crewer  s  finish  strong  at  regatta 

by  Mickey  Lynch  Marine,  and  George  Mason's  "B"  bo 

Sports  Staff  Wntrr  The  strong  performance  meant  a  li 

the  boat,  as  despite  living  plagued 
T  he  Ixiyola  Rowing  Club  had  another  equipment  problems,  they  rowed  v 
strong  finish  at  a  regatta,  this  lime  at  the  well.  Says  the  I  mat's  stroke,  junior  Ci 
sixth  annual  Head  of  the  Occaquan  in  Lentz,  “Even  though  we  could  not  i 
Virginia  on  November  5.  for  the  last  three  weeks  because  our  t. 

Heavy  rains,  accompanied  by  thunder  eight  man  boat  was  damaged,  we  w 
and  lightning,  delayed  the  races,  but  the  able  to  pull  together  under  pressure  . 

fear  of  the  regatta  being  cancelled  still  perform  surprisingly  well. "The  ei 

dissipated  as  the  sun  broke  through  the  boat  is.  from  stroke  to  bow,  Lei 
dark  clouds.  The  races  were  a  few  hours  sophomore  Scan  Sullivan,  sophom 
behind  schedule,  but  ihcy  continued.  John  Maranto,  freshman  Dave  To 
Loyola’s  men’s  novice  eight  boat  freshman  Paul  Dougherty,  junior  ] 
pulled  hard  through  the  twisting,  tree-  Garcia,  sophomore  Mickey  Lynch,  . 
lined  three-mile  course  to  a  fourth  place  sophomore  Tom  Garvey  The  coxsw 
finish  out  of  a  field  of  thirteen  Theirtimc  is  junior  Kris  I-aRosa. 
of  20:08.8  was  behind  the  times  of  New  The  eight  man  boat  is  now  in  intc 
York  Maritime.  West  Virginia  Umvcrsi-  training  for  the  Frostbite  and  Brax 
ty,  and  George  Mason  University’s  “A"  Regattas  on  November  19 
boat.  The  Loyola  boat  was  strong  November  20,  respectively, 
enough  to  defeat  Bur.kncll  University,  Philadelphia  Also  rowing  in  these  ret 
Ixith  Johns  Hopkins  University's  "A"  and  tas  are  Loyola’s  men’s  vars 
“B"  boats.  Washington  College,  St.  heavyweight  four  boat,  and  its  worm 
John's  College,  both  College  of  William  novice  lour  Ixiat. 
and  Mary's  “A"  and  "B"  boats,  Merchant 


All  proceeds  from  fhe  tourna¬ 
ment  will  go  to  support  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


Weekly  Sports 


Mike  Kirvan 


Schedule 


Men's  Basketball 

November  26 
at  Lobo  Classic 
TBA 


by  Sean  Condon 

Sports  Staff  Wntrr 


Hard  work  is  a  virtue  that  a  coach  likes 
to  see  ui  everyone  on  the  team.  That  will¬ 
ingness  to  push  to  the  limit  is  a  quality 
seen  in  many  of  today's  biggest  stars,  and 
it  is  also  easily  apparent  in  sophomore 
swimmer  Mike  Kirvan,  Loyola's  Athlete 
of  the  Week. 

Head  Coach  of  the  swim  team  Tom 
Murphy  sees  Mike  as“a  good,  steady  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  team,'  because  Mike  has 
been  working  hard  and  lie  has  been  get¬ 
ting  results  Results  like  a  school  record 
in  the  50  meter  butterfly  with  a  time  of 
28  47,  and  a  school  record  time  of 
1 :43.83  in  the  200  meter  freestyle  relay, 
where  Mike  swam  the  first  leg.  In  llie 
first  three  dual  meets  Mike  also  has  per¬ 
sonal  bests  in  llie  50  incicr  freestyle  and 
the  200  meter  freestyle. 

Coach  Murphy  said  that  Mike  has  im¬ 
proved  quite  a  lot  since  last  year  and  he 
added  that  Mike  is  just  going  to  get  bet¬ 
ter.  After  three  dual  meets  Mike  lias 
38  Yt  points,  good  for  fourth  best  on  the 
team.  That  is  quite  an  accomplishment 
far  someone  who  did  not  swim  com¬ 
petitively  in  high  school  until  senior  year. 
Mike,  a  Bcthe^Li  native,  did  not  come  to 
Loyola  with  swimming  in  his  mind. 
However,  he  made  the  team  freshman 
s  car  and  saw  that  the  team  had  a  desire  to 
w in,  and  he  also  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
last  year. 

The  winning  desire  that  Mike  saw  in 
last  year’s  team  is  also  apparent  in  this 


was 

of  Assistant  Coach  Vinnic  Pfefller,  who 
recently  departed  to  hold  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  Pfefficr’s  shoes  are  now  filled 
by  Coadi  Bill  Dirrigil.  who  was  a  starter 
last  year  on  a  Syracuse  team  svhich 
finished  as  National  Champions.  Dir- 
rigil's  rcsponsibilitcs  include  coadi  m  g  the 
Hound  facc-olT  men,  assisting  Coach 
Cottle  in  team  philosophy,  recruiting, 
and  running  the  weight  room  training 
program.  Dirrigil  brings  with  him  a  win¬ 
ning  tradition  and  a  hard  work 
philosophy  which  is  mudi  needed  lor  a 
young  team  who  needs  to  know  how  to 
win  and  be  consistent. 

Being  that  last  year’s  team  was  not  ns 
talented  as  many  of  die  other  Division  I 
programs,  the  Greyhounds  had  to  rely 
on  hard  work  and  desire  to  achieve  their 
goals.  As  a  result  they  finished  the  season 
with  a  12-2  record,  a  final  r.inkingol '5th, 
and  a  trip  to  the  NCAA  tournament. 
With  the  start  of  the  fall  season  one  would 
think  dial  the 'Hounds  may  rest  on  tlicir 
laurels  and  let  last  year's  success  carry 
them  through  die  fall.  The  result  was  the 
direct  opposite.  Realizing  that  they  still 
net  drd  to  prove  themselves  in  the 
‘lairosse  world,'  the  ‘Hounds  worked 
haul  and  had  impressive  showings  in  the 
l.atshow  and  Washington  College  tour- 
■l.imcnls  where  they  compiled  a  eoinbin- 
.d  record  ol  3  wins.  I  loss  and  I  lie. 


November  27 
af  Lobo  Classic 
TBA 


Women’s  Basketball 

November  28 

Loyola  vs.  Columbia  Union 
at  Reitz  Arena 
7:30  p.m. 


Men’s  and  Women’s 
Swimming  and  Diving 

November  28 
Loyola  at  Howard 
6:00  p.m. 

—  November  29th 
12:15-1:30  — 

Mark  Amatucci  will  have 
ris  first  open  forum  for  all 
to  come  and  listen  or  ask 
questions  concerning  this 
year’s  much  improved 
Greyhound  basketball 


•7 he  Greyhound/Siobhan  O'Brim 

year’s  team.  Coadi  Murphy  says  that  the 
team  goes  out  looking  to  win,  even 
against  very  competitive  teams  like 
Howard  and  Georgetown.  Mike  is  also 
optimistic  of  the  team's  chances  this  year, 
cspedally  against  Georgetown,  Towson 
State,  and  American  University,  the 
three  schools  that  defeated  Loyola  in  dual 
meet  competition  last  year.  Along  with 
the  addition  of  two  talented  freshmen, 
Mike  thinks  that  the  team  has  more 
dedication  than  kisl  year’s  squad. 

Coach  Murphy  also  feels  that  this 
year’s  team  can  do  what  no  other  men’s 
swim  team  at  Loyola  has  ever  done:  win 
the  end  of  the  season  tri-state  competi¬ 
tion.  The  team  did  come  in  second  last 
s  car  (the  women's  team  won  last  year's 
(n-staies  for  the  first  time).  Winning  the 
tri-state  competition  this  year  is  definitely 
a  goal  within  reach,  especially  with  the 
help  of  hard  workers  like  Mike  Kirvan. 


